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MODERN EXEGESIS AND THE FACT OF 
THE RESURRECTION! 
(Continued) 


by 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


THE BURIAL OF JESUS 


WE now turn back to the burial of Jesus and the discovery of the 
empty tomb which critics like M. Goguel consider later additions. 
M. Goguel’s theory is more subtle than Loisy’s crude one of burial 
as a criminal in a ditch.” He distinguishes the tradition of a ritual 
burial carried out on the spot by the Jews which alone belongs to 
history and a burial of honour by Joseph of Arimathea which is a 
later apologetic fabrication (La foi a la résurrection de Jésus dans le 
Christianisme primitif, pp. 121-233; La naissance du Christianisme, 
pp. 42-50). He recognizes that Paul’s statement ‘and he was buried’ 
can only refer to a real burial — and so it must be the ritual one. 


1A paper read to the Ecclesiastical Studies Conference, 1957. 

2 Jesus’s burial was the subject of three important articles: ‘La Sépulture de Jesus’ 
by Pére Braun, o.P., in the Révue Biblique, 1936. He thus summarized his conclusions: 
‘In spite of its apparent complexity, the problem of the burial of Jesus is reducible 
to a few relatively simple data: 

1. First, a group of Gospel narratives which are concordant, without being 
mutually dependent, of good literary quality, which fall in with Jewish and Roman 
customs and with the most assured modern topographical and archeological facts. 

2. Second, the comparative study of the Synoptic narratives allows us to go back 
with fair chance of approximation to a pre-Gospel primitive tradition. This induction 
is corroborated by the attentive examination of Acts by leading us to observe in the 
traditions represented by Peter’s first discourse in Jerusalem (Acts ii, 14-36), and in 
Paul’s discourse in Antioch of Pisidia (xiii, 16-41) very ancient attestations concerning 
the tomb of Jesus. 

3. Thirdly, the testimony of I Cor. xv, 4 (“and he was buried’’) confirms this 
interpretation because it carries an explicit guarantee of the existence of an apostolic 
tradition (paradosis) making actual mention of a burial in the ordinary sense of the 
word, incompatible with the idea of a common ditch, or of any other hidden place. 

Some other of his points may be mentioned: The rationalist Formegeschichte 
critics seem curiously unacquainted with the archeology of Palestine. Tombs cut 
out of the rock and closed by rolling up a stone are frequent enough around Jerusalem. 
The initiative of Joseph of Arimathea conforms both to Roman Law which ordered 
that the bodies of criminals were to be given to whosoever asked to bury them, and 
to Jewish Law which forbade the bodies of criminals executed on a gibbet to be left 
exposed there for the night, Deut. xxi, 22f. The Mischna makes one reserve: their 
bodies should not rest in the tomb of their fathers until they have decomposed and 
only the bones remain. It will be remembered that the Gospels speak of ‘a new tomb 
where no one yet had been laid’ (Matt. xxvii, 60; Luke xxiii, 53. 
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Then, in contrast to his general view that the discourses in Acts 
have no historical value, he appeals to Paul’s at Antioch. Paul says, 
‘the dwellers in Jerusalem and their rulers . . . petitioned Pilate for 
his death. So when they had fulfilled all that had been written about 
him, they took him down from the cross and laid him in a tomb’, 
Acts xiii, 27ff. There you have it! It was all done by the Jews! 
Nothing about Joseph of Arimathea at this early date! Here is a 
difficulty which certainly needs meeting. It can be met precisely 
by the Sitz im Leben of the texts. 

If we turn for a moment to the Fourth Gospel, we find it stated 
that it was the Jews who, lest the bodies should be on their crosses 
on the Sabbath, asked Pilate that their legs should be broken and 
that they should be taken away, John xix, 31. Though the Synoptists 
do not mention this, they suppose it, because they say that the 
burial was made hastily on account of the preparation for the 
Sabbath, and Matthew’s account of the setting of the guard shows 
that the Jewish authorities were interested. Hence in saying that 
the Jews took Jesus down from the cross, Paul is in accord with the 
Gospels. But does his silence about the part of Joseph of Arimathea 
prove that he did not know that he buried Jesus? Paul’s exposition 
is motivated by his anti-Jewish thesis that the representatives of 
the Jewish people fulfilled the prophecies by opposing and killing 
their Messiah. He was not the man to water it down by adding that 
Joseph ‘a just and good man who had not consented to their counsel 
and act’, Luke xxiii, 5of had done the burial. St John, who seems 
to be explaining the Synoptic account, remarks that Joseph who 
asked Pilate for the body was a ‘secret’ disciple of Jesus, John 
xix, 38. So the whole thing was done under Jewish auspices. But 
when the Gospels were written for converted pagans, the part of 
the Jewish authorities passed into the background and the pious 
act of Joseph came into prominence. In fact, the name of Joseph 
is so firm in the tradition that his part cannot but be real. Had 
the Gospels been late inventions, there would have been edifying 
stories about burial by the Apostles. In fact it was a lonely burial, 
for they had all fled. Further, the occurrence of Joseph’s name 
throws an interesting light on the truth of the account: Joseph was 
a prominent man who could not have been invented and could 
perhaps even be asked. 

* As Pére Braun shows, art. cit. 
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THE EMPTY TOMB 


The evidence of the Empty Tomb is justly valued in support 
of the truth of the Resurrection. But critics like M. Goguel deny 
that the statements about it are primitive, claiming that there is 
no mention of it until the Gospels. So there is work to be done here. 
We have seen M. Goguel admitting a real burial from I Cor. xv, 4, 
and there can be no doubt that when Paul says that Jesus ‘was 
buried’ and that ‘he rose the third day’, he means that the body 
that rose was the same body that was buried. When critics argue 
that he could not have meant this because he opposed a ‘psychic’ 
or ‘animal’ body to a ‘spiritual’ one, and added that ‘flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor can corruption 
inherit incorruption’, I Cor. xv, 44-50, they betray their own 
ignorance of Semitic categories and forget that Paul asserts 
vigorously that it is the same body which is changed to a spiritual 
condition, cf. 52b; Phil. iii, 20f. This also follows from his analogy 
of the seed, for it is the same ‘body’ though changed, I Cor. xv, 
37ff. If then the same body that was buried really rose, the tomb 
must have been empty. 

If we now turn from St Paul to the speeches in Acts, we find 
that it is correct that they do not expressly mention the Empty 
Tomb. But their allusions to it are all the more revealing as affirma- 
tions. St Peter in his Pentecostal sermon quotes the psalm ‘thou 
wilt not leave my soul in the place of death nor allow thy holy 
one to see corruption’ and then says of David: ‘He died and was 
buried and his tomb is among us to this day. But he was a prophet ... 
he spoke beforehand of the resurrection of Christ, saying that he 
was not left in the place of death and that his flesh did not see 
corruption,’ Acts ii, 27-31. St Paul’s discourse at Antioch develops 
similarily, quoting the psalm and then saying: ‘David .. . saw 
corruption. But he whom God raised to life saw no corruption’, 
xiii, 35ff. Had these been only professions of faith in a heavenly 
Messiah, would there be the emphasis on ‘corruption’, and would 
Peter speak of ‘his flesh’ and point the contrast to David’s tomb 
which ‘is among us to this day?’ And could he have said this to 
the Jews in Jerusalem shortly after the Passion unless everyone 
knew that there had been a definite tomb in which Jesus was laid 
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and that it was empty? Finally, that it was empty is shown by the 
Jewish story that the Apostles had stolen the body. 

But while ‘every affirmation of the corporal resurrection of Jesus 
supposes that his tomb had become empty and so supposes that 
this could be verified’, there is a gap between this and saying that it 
had been found empty.* It is not said outside the Gospels. The 
fact is interesting. For the finding of the tomb empty is a valid 
argument so far as it goes, but a secondary one, and it was only 
necessary at a later stage of Christian apologetic to meet the Jewish 
stories about the theft of the body (or, we may add, the critics’ 
fable of the ditch). Yet perhaps there is a danger that we become 
too apologetic minded. The Evangelists certainly wanted to show 
the truth of the Resurrection, but they also set out to tell Christians 
what happened on Easter morning. And that brings us to those 
devoted women whom neither St Peter nor St Paul mention in 
their apologetic accounts. 


THE WOMEN AND THE SHROUD 


It has been supposed that the coming of the women to embalm 
the body is a story devised to bring them on the scene. Why, it is 
asked, embalm an already embalmed body? Have we not here 
evidence for M. Goguel’s distinction between a real, ritual burial 
and an invented, honourable burial? Now the Gospels say that 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus brought myrrh and aloes 
and a shroud, but there is no mention of washing or embalming. 
Jesus died at three o’clock. Then came the Jews’ approach to 
Pilate, his instruction to the soldiers to give the coups de grdce, the 
return of the centurion to Pilate to assure him that Jesus was dead 
and the request of Joseph to Pilate (unless he made this at the same 
time as the Jews). Whatever the exact sequence of events, they 
involved passing and re-passing through the crowded streets of 
Jerusalem and the purchase of the shroud (Mark). There must 
have been very little time for the burial before six o’clock when 
the Sabbath began. There was, therefore, every reason for embalming 
after the Sabbath rest and before the body began to corrupt, which 
in the Jewish view was on the third day. 

“The observation is from Pére Benoit’s review of Dr J. Schmitt’s book in Révue 
Biblique, 1950, p. 268. 
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Have we any further evidence here? I need not say® that it is 
produced by modern scientific examination of the Holy Shroud. 
The body which that Shroud enwrapped had been hastily buried 
and was unwashed. It did not however ‘see corruption’. And it 
disappeared from the Shroud without leaving a trace of smudge. 
At a time when critical exegesis concentrates on minutiae and 
catholic critical exegesis necessarily follows suit, one of the most 
exact of scientific methods of record, photography, has discovered 
in the Shroud the proof of death, burial and resurrection. 


THE WITNESS OF THE TWELVE 


We now turn to the principal witnesses to the Resurrection: 
The Twelve. ‘The preaching of the Apostles appears without con- 
tradiction as the fundamental phase of the tradition of the New 
Testament. This it is which by its needs and its laws, by the variety 
also of apostolic workers and of the milieux evangelized, contributes 
to “form” the New Testament tradition in a decisive manner. And 
so it is this which . . . explains from a number of aspects the Gospel 
narratives, their resemblances and their divergencies, apparent 
and real,’ J. Schmitt, Les récits de la résurrection du Christ, in 
Lumiere et Vie, 1952, p. 43. Now their preaching ‘on the testimony 
of Luke, the historian of Christian origins, confirmed by Paul, 
the heir on this point of the primitive Palestinian tradition, bears 
above all on the Resurrection’, ibid. The qualifications for an 
Apostle to be chosen to fill the place of Judas as set forth by St 
Peter were that he must have been in company with the rest of the 
Apostles from the baptism of John till the Ascension so that he 
might be with them a witness of the Resurrection, Acts i, 21f. He 
5 For a wider audience one should indicate that there is a growing, scientific literature 
about the Holy Shroud of Turin since the time when it was photographed and the 
negative showed the wonderful face and form together with marks of the Passion 
which run counter in not a few points to medieval pictorial representations but fit 
exactly with modern medical knowledge. Before photography, the Shroud was more 
or less a blur. It must be realized that the Shroud is itself a negative and two negatives 
make a positive. A forger would have had to represent in such a way that when 
negatived his work would show the most beautiful of faces. This Self-Portrait of Christ 
(the title of E. A. Wuenschel’s book, published in New York, 1954) is a work best 


studied by personal observation; cf. from the medical point of view, The Passion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ by Dr P. Bartet (Burns Oates, 1954). 
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repeats the theme at Pentecost: ‘this Jesus God has raised up; of 
which all of us are witnesses’, ii, 32, and in his speech in the Temple, 
iii, 15. The Acts record that ‘with great power the Apostles rendered 
the witness of the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus’, iv, 33. Peter and 
John tell the chief priests ‘we are witnesses of these things, and the 
Holy Spirit . . .’, v, 32. To Cornelius there is an expansion: ‘God 
raised him up on the third day and gave him to be manifest not to 
all the people but to witnesses pre-elected by God, that is to us, 
who eat and drank with him after he rose from the dead’, x, 41. 
Paul tells the people of Antioch: ‘he was seen for many days by 
those who went up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are 
now witnesses of him to the people’, xiii, 31. Paul himself is told by 
Ananias: ‘you will be a witness of the things which you have seen 
and heard’, xxii, 15; cf. xxvi, 16. He sums it all up when he says: 
‘Whether I or they, so we preach and so you have believed .. . 
If there be no resurrection of the dead . . . we are found to be false 
witnesses of God, for we bore God witness that he raised Christ 
from the dead’, I Cor. xv, 11-15; cf. II Thess. i, 10; I John i, 2, 3. 

So the function of witnessing to the Resurrection is vital and the 
official witnesses are the Apostles. ‘The discovery of the empty 
tomb, the appearances to the women and to the two disciples at 
Emmaus, are so many preludes to the decisive manifestation of 
Jesus before his own . . . (This manifestation) is announced in Matt. 
XXvill, 7, 10 and Mark xvi, 7 as the salient fact of the earthly life of 
the Risen (Christ) . . . Luke and John present it as the culminating 
point of the Messianic revelation,’® J. Schmitt, Jésus ressuscité dans 
la prédication apostolique, pp. 133-5. To the witness of the Apostles 
the primitive Church added that of Peter. We find this tradition in 
I Cor. xv, 5 ‘he was seen by Cephas’; in Mark xvi, 7 where the 
angel bids the women ‘go, tell his disciples and Peter’; and in 
Luke xxiv, 34 ‘the Lord is risen indeed and been seen by Simon’. 
Peter’s primacy was especially one of teaching, and we have seen 
him from Pentecost onwards bearing witness to the Resurrection 
in the name of the disciples. 


® Luke xxiv shows that Jesus is in possession of his ‘glory’ and that in the light of 
the Paschal fact the disciples and Apostles understand the meaning of Scripture and 
of the Gospel story. John’s account is dominated by the theme of Jesus ascending 
again to his Father, John xx. 
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But his witness was not a substitute for that of the Twelve, to 
whose collective experience and testimony he and the Apostles 
regularly appealed to persuade hostile or indifferent audiences. 
Jewish law required the evidence of two or three witnesses to 
establish a fact, Num. xxxv, 30, etc. Another consideration was 
inspired by the Gospels: the Twelve were ‘the pillars’ of the New 
Israel (Matt. x, 1-4; xix, 28; Gal. ii, 9) and that precisely through 
their witness to the Resurrection, Acts vi, 8. Their function and their 
witness were alike collective. Hence Peter said that the new apostle 
had to be chosen from those who had been ‘with us’ witness of 
Christ’s resurrection, Acts i, 21f. In fact as time went on the collective 
apparitions were stressed and the particular ones ceased to be 
mentioned —a sign of the necessities of polemic with Jews and 
pagans. 

There are also of course the supplementary witnesses named by 
Paul in I Cor. xv: the ‘five hundred brethren’, James and Paul 
himself. Here Paul seems to be indicating a number of persons to 
whom appeal might be made. Harnack even conjectured that 
there must have been a list of the “500’— anyhow many of them 
were still alive. Dr Schmitt speaks of all these as ‘secondary’ 
Witnesses, but it is highly doubtful if Paul would have considered 
himself such, or James either, a ‘pillar’ (Gal. i, 9) and head of the 
Jerusalem community. There is however a difference between the 
Apostolic and ‘theological’ group and the second group: the women, 
the disciples on the road to Emmaus and the accounts in Luke and 
John of those who touched and eat with Jesus. For the testimony 
of this second group is used rather for apologetic purposes to show 
that Jesus was really risen. 

What emerges is that from the beginning the tradition on the 
appearance of Christ was what it was at the end of the century. 
The catechesis only made the themes of the first preaching more 
precise, brought out their values and developed them. We do not 
start with a heavenly Messiah and find the apparitions later. The 
first proof of this is the word ‘witness’, uaetus. The witness is a 
guarantor because he is a spectator and/or a hearer. The Apostles, 
as St Peter told Cornelius, ‘are witnesses of all that Jesus did in 
the land of the Jews and Jerusalem’ and ‘witnesses’ of his Resur- 
rection, Acts x, 39, 41. And so, as he said to the members of the 
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Sanhedrin ‘we cannot refrain from speaking of what we have seen 
and heard’ iv, 20. Secondly that the apparitions are conceived from 
the first as real manifestations of the bodily risen Christ is clear 
from the primitive formulae ‘he was seen’ (@pGn) and ‘became 
manifest’ (Eupavit) yevéoOat). ‘He was seen’ of I Cor. xv, 5a is shown 
by Paul’s discourse at Antioch (Acts xiii, 31) and other New Testa- 
ment parallels to have been a real sight, not a vision; and when 
Peter says ‘God granted (Jesus) to be manifest to us’, he adds ‘who 
eat and drank with him after he rose from the dead’, Acts x, 4of. 
These two expressions express globally all the intercourse of Jesus 
with his disciples.?7 When therefore we come to the developments 
in the Gospels, we find not that they are materializing subjective 
visions but that on the contrary they are simply underlining the 
concrete nature of the body which the disciples saw and touched, 
and instead of taking the apparitions collectively, they describe 
certain ones in detail. Thus when Luke (xxiv, 36-49) records the 
appearance to the Eleven, he tells how they feared that Jesus was 
a ‘pneuma’, a ghost, and how Jesus showed them his hands and 
feet, asked them to touch him, and finally to overcome. their in- 
credulity, eat before them, and to overcome their astonishment, 
opened the sense of Scripture, so that they could see how Christ 
had to suffer and enter his glory by the Cross. The same insistence 
on the reality of the body of Christ comes out, of course, in John’s 
account of the additional episode of Doubting Thomas, John xx, 
19-29. 


‘ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES’ 


Why, when citing the primitive paradosis, does Paul add ‘accord- 
ing to the Scriptures?’ I Cor. xv, 3, 4. In addressing Jewish audiences 
with their deep sense of the action of God in the history of his 
Chosen People, the Apostles needed to show that the Resurrection 
was the work of the Father and was the culmination of his saving 
plan. So in support of their preaching they appealed to the Scriptures 
which were God’s revelation of that plan. To prove that the death 
of Jesus and his coming forth from the tomb to triumphant, in- 
corruptible life had been prophesied, was to show it to be God’s 


” To ‘eat with’ someone expressed for a Jew community of life, so we have a concrete 
equivalent to Acts i, 21. 
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work. And so very early (indeed in Peter’s discourse at Pentecost) 
the Scriptural argument became part of the Paschal message. But 
it was a secondary part and far from being the origin of the Paschal 
faith, as some critics have supposed. What seems to have happened 
was that the Christians realised from the Resurrection that Jesus 
was the Messiah and so that he, and above all his death and resur- 
rection, must have been indicated in the Scriptures. (In fact, of course, 
Luke tells us that Jesus himself opened their eyes on this.) A 
privileged place was held by Ps. xvi (xv), Io ‘thou shalt not suffer 
thy holy one to see corruption’; then Ps. ii, 7 and Ps. cx (cix), 
which speaks of Christ’s exaltation at the right hand of God. 
St Paul summarizes it all in the opening of Romans (i, 2-4) when 
he speaks of ‘the Gospel of God proclaimed beforehand by his 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures about his Son of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, established Son of God in power . . . by the 
resurrection from the dead’. These prophecies concentrated on the 
Resurrection and proclaimed it as showing ‘the Son of God in 


power’. 
* * * * 


Thus the work of Dr Schmitt® has shown the literary diversity 
and richness of the Paschal message in its pre-Gospel phase and 
how the discourses in Acts and the testimony of Paul take us to the 
very origins of Christian preaching. Behind them we see the primitive 
Christian life and the Resurrection as its centre. Three conclusions 
are drawn by Dr de Haes:* 

I. ‘In the pre-history of the Gospels the Resurrection occupies 
a privileged position: the testimonies on the Resurrection are the 
oldest ones.’ The events nearest in time — which were also the most 
striking ones — were preached first, though our Gospels report 
them last. This puts the demonstration of the historical character 
of the Resurrection in a very favourable position. 

2. The first form of the testimonies was the apostolic preaching 
— the kerygma. That preaching found its response in the faith of 


8 Reference should also be made to the article of L. Cerfaux, Témoins du Christ d’aprés 
le Livre des Actes, Angelicum, t. xx, 1943, pp. 166-83. 

® Le Résurrection de Jésus dans l'apologetique des cinquante derniéres annés, pp. 269-70. 
We want to say again that much of our own paper is simply an English summary of 
Dr de Haes’ work. 
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the converts expressed in professions of faith and christological| 
formulae centering on the Resurrection. The liturgy that evolved! 
was saturated by Paschal spirituality but did not produce it. The 
preaching came first, then controversy, then didactic teaching, all 
on the Fact of the Resurrection. Actually the earliest Church had: 
no liturgy of its own apart from the Eucharist, and the Apostles: 
went to the Temple. 

3. The Paschal faith did not originate in the Scriptures. The: 
argument from them was secondary and derivative. Dr de Haes: 
adds that the studies undertaken by these Catholic exegetes in view. 
of the change in methods and in the state of the question must now: 
be extended to the text of each Gospel to show the continuity of 
tradition. 


FORM CRITICISM AND THE GOSPEL ACCOUNTS 


It would not be fair to confine this paper to the work of Catholic 
writers. We turn, then, to a most interesting study written from the. 
point of view of Form-Criticism by Professor C. H. Dodd entitled 
The Appearances of the Risen Christ: An Essay in Form-Criticism 
of the Gospels.1° We shall attempt a summary. 

Professor Dodd starts by distinguishing two types of narrative 
in the Gospels: a concise type which tells us nothing not essentia! 
to a bare report and a circumstantial type which develops an 
incident from stage to stage leaving room for the ability of a narrator. 
These types are accepted with some unanimity by form-critics, the 
inference being that they are forms of folk-narrative which are 
drawn from the oral tradition of the Church and ‘belong to a 
deposit that was deeply cherished and constantly repeated’. Both 
types are found in the Gospel records which follow the discovery 
of the Empty Tomb. 

Professor Dodd first examines examples of the concise type 
found in Matt xxviii, 8-10, 16-20 and John xx, 19-21 and finds 
that with slight expansions for emphasis their pattern may be 
analysed thus: A. The situation: Christ’s followers bereft of their 
Lord. B. The appearance of the Lord. C. The Greeting. D. The 


10Tn Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot, edited under the title Studies in the Gospels 
by Professor D. E. Nineham (Blackwell, 1955). 
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Recognition. E. The Word of Command. Then he takes two examples 
of the circumstantial type: first, the Walk to Emmaus (Luke xxiv) 
which ‘in the framework of a narrative of intense dramatic interest, 
includes most of what needs (from this evangelist’s point of view) 
to be said about the resurrection of Christ’; secondly the appearance 
to the disciples by the Sea of Galilee (John xxi, 1-14) leading up 
to the dialogue in which Peter receives his apostolic commission, 
the ‘word of command’. We are still in touch with the fundamental 
motives of the concise narratives. The remaining narratives are 
then examined to see to which type they are most akin. These are 
Mark xvi, 14f, a concise rendering of the early Christian tradition; 
Luke xxiv, 36-49, controversial apologetic in the traditional frame- 
work; and the appearance to Mary Magdalen at the tomb John 
<x, I1ff, which ‘within the traditional pattern gives a reflective, 
subtle, most delicate approach to the depths of human experience’, 
and “never came out of a common stock of tradition . . . I confess 
that I cannot for long rid myself of the feeling (it can be no more 
than a feeling) that this pericope has something indefinably first- 
nand about it’; finally the story of Doubting Thomas of which 
the theological and apologetic motives are obvious’. 

In a valuable piece of form-criticism Professor Dodd then disposes 
of the theory that some pericopae in the accounts of Christ’s ministry, 
1amely the calling of Peter with the miraculous draught of fishes, 
he walking on the water and the Transfiguration, represented 
raditions referring originally to the post-Resurrection appearances. 
His analysis shows that their forms bear little or no resemblance 
o those of the post-Resurrection pericopae. 

Professor Dodd then turns to another form in which the 
Resurrection traditions were handed down: a list of single appear- 
inces or summaries of the whole series in a comprehensive statement 
— these latter being found in the discourses in Acts which say that 
jesus appeared to chosen witnesses over a space of time. He com- 
nents: ‘If these forms of kerygma in Acts may be accepted as 
epresenting with reasonable fidelity the general type of early 
sreaching, as I believe they may, then the Gospel narratives . . . 
vould readily serve the purpose of exemplifying or illustrating the 
tatement made in general terms in the kerygma. The “concise” 
arratives would be precisely (in Dibelius’s sense of the term) 
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“paradigms” for the use of the preacher.’ This is a view with which 
one may well agree. 

There is also the list in I Cor. xv, which, apart from one or two 
additions by Paul ‘it appears we must accept as part of the common 
and primitive tradition’. Now as the Gospel narratives are far from 
covering the whole of Paul’s list, they were not composed as 
expansion of the list of appearances in this part of the primitive 
tradition; and Paul’s list is certainly not composed out of the Gospels. 
So they ‘are independent of one another and represent alternative | 
methods of supplementing the simple statements of the kerygma: 
in its baldest form’. What motives underlie the two methods? In 
the summary form (in Gospels and Acts) ‘credence is invited, not 
on the testimony of a given witness, but on the authority of the: 
apostolic tradition embodied in the Church . . . Expansions are | 
directed towards meeting the objection that the apostles themselves | 
may have had insufficient grounds for making the claims they do. 
make. In the end it all goes back to the affirmations of that. 
authoritative group . . .” On the contrary, the series of names in 
I Cor. xv seems to meet a possible objector by defining fhe sources. 
of information: the five hundred witnesses or particular authorities | 
such as Cephas and James. This is a different case from the intro- 
duction of names in the circumstantial narratives of the Gospels 
where they are not brought in to strengthen the evidence. 

Now if we put together the ordered list of appearances included 
in the kerygma of the early Church as communicated to Paul, the 
bare statements of witness to the Resurrection made on the authority 
of the apostolic body, the series of precise pericopae in the Gospels, 
and the fact that the circumstantial narratives do not alter the 
perspectives or implications of the briefer type, we have a powerful 
body of evidence. Moreover the post-resurrection narratives are 
free from the conventional apparatus of apocalypse and the points 
of difference from alleged analogies of theophanies in the Old 
Testament and in profane literature are more numerous and striking 
than the resemblances. 

Professor Dodd thus concludes this fine study in form-criticism: 
‘It has been not unusual to apply the term ‘“‘myth” somewhat 
loosely to the resurrection narratives of the Gospels as a whole. 
The foregoing investigation will have shown that as far as the 
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narratives of the appearances of the risen Christ are concerned, 
form-criticism offers no ground to justify the use of the term. . .’ 


THE ASCENSION 


We who are accustomed to the feast of the Ascension probably 
do not realize that outside the accounts in Acts i, 1-14 and Luke 
XXiV, 44-53, the Scriptural texts present the triumph of Christ as 
following upon his resurrection. Indeed these two accounts have 
been difficult to reconcile with the rest of primitive tradition. In a 
voluminous doctorate thesis in 1938, entitled in the French 
translation L’ Ascension de Notre-Seigneur dans le New Testament, 
Father V. Larrafiaga established the authenticity and substantial 
integrity of the passages in Acts and Luke, and finally refuted 
Harnack’s theory of a later evolution. But Pére F. M. Braun, o.P., 
in Jésus, histoire et critique (1947), chap. xili, A la Droite du Pére, 
and especially Pére P. Benoit, o.p., L’Ascension in Révue Biblique 
(1949), pp. 161-203, have since opened up new perspectives. 

Pére Braun’ started from the words of Jesus to Magdalen in 
John xx, 17, which he renders: ‘Ne me retiens pas, car je ne suis pas 
encore monté a mon Pére (comme je suis sur le point de le faire); 
mais va vers mes fréres, et dis-leur: je monte vers mon Pére et votre 
Pére, vers mon Dieu et votre Dieu’. He tells Mary not to continue 
to hold him as in the old days, because, as risen, he belongs to a 
new life and she must tell the Apostles of this before they see him. 
The conclusion drawn is that his ascending to his Father precedes 
the apparitions to the Apostles. This differs from the widely current 
view that he somehow remained on earth during the forty days. 
[It would correspond to what he says in the Last Discourse: he is 
returning to his Father, will be glorified at his side and from him 
will return to his disciples, cf. especially John xiv, 28; xvii, 5. The 
account of the Ascension in Acts would therefore not mean that 
Jesus had not yet returned to his Father, but that the period of his 
manifestations to the disciples being over, he disappeared definitively 
rom their eyes. For the early Church, too, Christ’s glorious elevation 
was inseparable from the Resurrection, the feast of the Ascension 
seing a later introduction. 


1 He was utilizing a study by W. Michaelis, Professor of Protestant theology at 
3erne, Die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen (1944), and some comments in Pere 
Lagrange’s Evangile selon S. Jean. 
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Pére Braun’s suggestions were rounded off by Pére Benoit. He 
based his study not on one or two texts, but on a general examination 
of the primitive tradition on the Ascension. What emerges is that 
while tradition is unanimous in affirming Christ’s heavenly triumph 
after the Resurrection, it takes little trouble to tell us how and 
when this happened; the Ascension and. the forty days are not 
mentioned outside Acts i, 1-11, Luke xxiv, 50ff on which Mark 
xvi, 19 depends and the Apocrypha. The rationalists explain that 
a spiritual glorification was later materialized. But this is to mis- 
understand Semitic mentality, which — unlike the Greek — could 
not conceive of real immortality without the body, and also to 
create a false opposition between Paul (who saw, a real, though | 
spiritualized body in heaven) and Luke and John (who speak of a 
real body which could pass closed doors or rise in the air). Since a. 
corporeal glorification is part of the primitive faith, the rationalist . 
assumption is sapped at its base. 

And yet why does most of tradition present Christ’s heavenly 
triumph as the normal complement of the Resurrection’? and 
sometimes seem to suggest that there was no delay, While Acts 
speak of a forty days’ delay? The divergence is due to different 
points of view which are precious, for they represent two aspects | 
of the same mystery. The commoner tradition states the fact that. 
Jesus ascended to his Father on Easter Day and sits at his right- . 
hand. This is the invisible Ascension, understood only by faith. 
founded on Christ’s word, on the Scriptures, on the sending of the : 
Spirit, on the mission given by the All-powerful Christ to the: 
Apostles. The visible aspect of the mystery is based on an experi-: 
mental affirmation: they saw him leave the earth. The invisible: 
Ascension is the real centre of the Mystery; the corporeal is only: 
the exterior manifestation which Jesus gave forty days after. So) 
far from there being incompatibility between his exaltation into) 
heaven and his episodic appearances on earth, the Gospels seem to) 
suggest this relationship between them. ‘All power is given to me in! 
heaven and on earth’ says Jesus when he appears on the mountain | 
in Galilee, Matt. xxviti, 18. And John seems to set the apparitions 


12 St Jerome confirms the ancient Fathers by often mentioning, besides the Ascension } 
after fees days, an “ascent to the Father’ on the day of the Resurrection, cf. art. cit. . 
Pp. 169-72. 
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after his return to the Father. Jesus had declared: ‘I go away and 
come to you... . I go to the Father’, John, xiv, 28. ‘At evening, on 
the first day of the week, Jesus came . . . Thomas was not with them 
when Jesus came’, xx, 19, 24. Besides, Pére Benoit argues, why should 
Jesus tell Magdalen to say to his brethren ‘I ascend to my Father’, 
if he himself could have told them on a number of occasions before 
he did so?}8 

Luke then, in Acts, is not meaning to record the first moment 
when Jesus took possession of his heavenly glory. There is no 
description of entry into glory. That is not the note, nor the note 
struck by the angels. There is no theophany or apotheosis. The 
cloud simply suggests the cloud on which he will return. Luke’s 
intention is quite different. He wants to show that the Lord only 
returned to his Father so as to act yet more effectively by his Spirit. 
That is the connexion between the Ascension and Pentecost. More- 
over when Luke records Jesus saying to the disciples on the road 
to Emmaus ‘ought not Christ to have suffered and so enter his 
glory’, we infer that Jesus was already with his Father. Thus Luke 
is in harmony with the principle inculcated by John: it is from 
Jesus’s presence with his Father that the gift of the Spirit comes. 
Only, John speaks of the giving of the Spirit at the moment of 
Christ’s first appearance to the Twelve, xx, 22, and so takes care 
to mention the ascent to the Father before this, while Luke, stressing 
the public gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, puts the accent on the 
final proof which preceded it, the visible Ascension. 

So for the Gospels, as for St Paul, it is by the Resurrection that 
Jesus enters his divine glory. To speak thus theologically of the 
Resurrection is very necessary in its presentation. But that would 
take us beyond the scope of this paper. 


131 do not find this argument entirely satisfying, and still less the notion that Jesus 
appeared to Magdalen during a ‘slight delay’ between the Resurrection and the 
ascent to the Father (p. 186). We have to account for ‘I have not yet ascended... . 
I ascend.’ ofw must mean ‘not yet’. I venture the suggestion that we have here the 
familiar Johannine doublet — a negative and affirmative in apparent contradiction, 
e.g. John vii, 8, 10; vii, 16; viii, 16. In that case we shall have an affirmation here both 
of the visible Ascension and of the invisible Ascension at the moment of the 


Resurrection. 
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LEE SVAGLUE- OF PAIN 


by 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


PAIN means, I suppose, awareness of some desire or tendency 
which is frustrated. The question to be considered here is whether 
pain, in spite of its being awareness of frustration, can ever have a 
purpose or a value, whether in any way it can be turned into good. 
Manifestly this is a fundamental question, and it is important to 
realise how central it is. It is central in philosophy because it lies at 
the root of the problem of evil, while in theology our explanation, 
for example, of original sin, of the Redemption, of the forgiveness 
of sins and of the penalty due to them, of penance and asceticism, 
is vitally affected by it. Its importance, therefore, can hardly be 
exaggerated, and yet I think it is true that no theory has been 
proposed which has met with general agreement; there is still much 
that is obscure and disputable. All I am attempting here is to discuss 
some preliminary points, which yet have an effect on the whole 
subject. 


PAIN NOT AN ULTIMATE END 


To begin with it seems quite clear that pain cannot ever be an 
ultimate end, valuable for its own sake; to cause pain cannot be 
desirable in itself, the final end of a good action. Even when some- 
one causes pain to another out of sheer cruelty, he does so for his 
own imagined profit, though of course it leads to his ultimate 
misery. But I am not discussing here the wrong use of pain; what 
I am saying is that pain cannot be an ultimate value that will satisfy 
our highest desires in the fullest way. Obviously pain cannot satisfy 
the sufferer himself, because it means frustration, and frustration 
is precisely what is not desired or desirable. But neither can it give 
ultimate satisfaction to anyone else, because this can only come 
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from positive perfection, not from frustration. In short, pain cannot 
as such be good, because good is that which fulfils a purpose and 
satisfies a desire, while pain is by definition frustration of purpose 
and desire. 

But, if this is so, is not the whole question settled at once? If 
pain is not good, surely it must be evil, and therefore valuable 
neither in itself nor as a means? The problem, however, is not so 
simple as this, for, although pain is due to frustration, it has a 
positive aspect; when suffering pain we are conscious of some 
positive power or faculty which is frustrated. So far as the faculty 
is active it is positive, though, so far as its energy is frustrated it is 
blocked or turned into a wrong direction. Hence pain in its positive 
aspect, though clearly not an ultimate good, may have some 
causality. 


CAN PAIN HAVE VALUE ? 


We have to ask, therefore, whether pain may have a value as a 
means to ultimate good, and we must distinguish two senses in 
which this may be true. Pain may be merely the inevitable accom- 
paniment of the process producing the good result, not strictly a 
cause but yet unavoidable if the good result is to be gained, or the 
pain may itself produce the good. 

To take the first of these senses, it seems conceivable that pain 
may be inevitable in the working out of the universe to its ultimate 
good end. Even when nothing has gone wrong, and when there is 
no question of putting right a situation put wrong by sin, the beauty 
and happiness peculiar to a particular kind of created thing may be 
only attainable if some pain is involved. For example the possibility 
of injury or disease or death in a material creation such as ours 
may be inevitable. Again free choice may be inevitable if rational 
beings are to have the chance of the supreme happiness of which 
they are capable, and consequently there may be the unavoidable 
possibility that a man may make a wrong choice. If he harms the 
society in which he lives, the good of that society may demand that 
he himself shall suffer. Pain may be necessary if health, whether 
of body or of soul, is to be restored. The dentist may have to cause 
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pain to cure the tooth, and society may have to cause pain to reform 
the criminal and to prevent crime. 

Thus pain may be the accompaniment of good, but it may also 
be itself the cause of good, as, for instance, when it gives notice 
of approaching disease, or when it makes the sinner realise the 
true character of sin and so reform himself. Pain may be a cause 
of virtue, of patience or unworldliness, or reliance on God, or 
prayer. There can be no doubt that pain may have value as a means 
to good, apart from its being a necessary accompaniment of good. 
Yet we should notice carefully that it can only be an indirect means 
to good, showing the value of good indirectly by showing the lack 
of value, the undesirability, of evil. Pain can never directly cause 
good on account of its negative character, but it can do so indirectly 
by acting as a warning and showing that a given line of action or 
inaction will lead to more pain. 

It is important also to notice that in both these cases since the 
pain is only a means to the good or an accompaniment of it, not 
the good end itself, it would be better if the pain could be avoided, 
and if, by some extraordinary means, the end could be reached 
without the pain. Pain cannot, as I have said, be valuable in itself 
and for its own sake; it cannot be a final end, and indeed in itself 
it is always undesirable, and should if possible be prevented, because 
it comes from frustration. Therefore, even though in normal cir- 
cumstances pain may be necessary in order to gain a good end, it 
would be better if the circumstances could be changed. It is better 
to give an anaesthetic when an operation is performed, for pain in 
itself is never good. But may it not be inconceivable that the cir- 
cumstances should be changed, and the pain avoided? No doubt 
sometimes this is so, but even then it remains true that the pain is 
no part of the good end, but in itself is undesirable. 


THE PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT 


There is no great difficulty in seeing that pain may have a value 
in the ways I have just been mentioning, but, when we consider 
the question of pain inflicted as punishment, we have a much 
harder task. What is the purpose or value of pain when inflicted 
on a sinner because he has done wrong? ; 
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It is obvious that pain may have the good purpose of making 
the sinner himself, and also other potential sinners, realise the need 
to avoid sin. In so far as punishment is reformative or preventive 
there is no difficulty in seeing that the pain involved in it may have 
value, though here again we should remember that the pain is 
not the final end in view, and that it would be better to avoid it if 
the end could be gained in a different way. 

The difficulty comes when we ask whether there is any further 
purpose in inflicting pain on the wrongdoer, or, in other words, whether 
punishment should ever be retributive, and not merely reformative 
or preventive. Now what can be meant by retributive punishment; 
what other purpose can punishment have apart from reforming 
the sinner and preventing others from sinning? Pain cannot be an 
end in itself, desirable for its own sake, but, if it is only a means, 
how can it be a means except as a warning to show the true character 
of sin? We can understand that pain is able to bring home to the 
sinner and to others the fact that sin leads in the end to unhappiness, 
but can it have any other value? 

The explanation given by St Thomas is roughly as follows. Sin 
is committed because a man’s will chooses wrongly. When a man 
sins he acts against reason and the divine law, and as a result his 
soul loses its brightness, incurring what is called metaphorically 
a stain (S.T. I-II, 86, 1, c). Sin offends against the three orders to 
which man is subject, reason, human law, and divine law, and 
incurs the punishment of remorse, punishment from man, and 
also from God (I-II, 87, 1, c). 

The stain of sin cannot be removed until the soul is joined again 
to God, and this is done through the action of the will. The stain 
cannot be taken away unless the sinner’s will accepts the order of 
divine justice, which implies punishment. When the stain is removed 
the sinner still deserves punishment. It is true that the stain of sin 
is removed and the wound in the soul healed so far as the will is 
concerned, but punishment is still necessary to heal those other 
powers of the soul which were damaged by the sin, but can be 
cured by that which is contrary to them, namely, pain. For a sinner 
has transgressed the order of justice by indulging his will inordin- 
ately, and justice demands that he should suffer something against 
his will. That is why he deserves punishment (I-II, 87, 6). By 
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punishment in its strict sense ‘equality of justice is restored, in so far 
as he who by sin has followed his own will to excess suffers something 
against his will’ (II-II, 108, 4, c). 

Punishment is of two kinds, namely, punishment in its strict 
sense, and punishment of satisfaction. The first occurs when the 
sinner does not accept punishment willingly, and it is thus wholly 
against his will, while the second occurs when the sinner has repented, 
and accepts the punishment willingly (I-II, 87, 7, c). 

Thus St Thomas says that the special purpose of punishment is 
to restore the balance of justice by the infliction of pain, corres- 
ponding to the wrong indulgence involved in the sin. Its purpose 
is further, by setting right the balance of justice, to enable the wound 
in the soul to be healed, which exists even when the will has been 
corrected. 

Let us examine this theory, and first let us consider more exactly 
what is meant by restoring the balance of justice. What does justice 
mean? St Thomas says: “We should see the true justice of God in 
his giving to all things their due according to the worth of each 
existing thing, and in his keeping the nature of each thing in its 
proper order and power’ (I, 21, I, c). Justice, therefore, consists 
in giving each thing its due. It follows that, when God acts with a 
view to justice, as he always does when he acts, his ultimate purpose 
is a positive one; his aim is the positive perfection of his creatures 
by reason of his own goodness. It is unthinkable that he should 
will or cause any frustration or pain in creatures for its own sake, 
as an end in itself, since, being the absolute good, he only acts 
for the sake of good. God only acts for the perfection of his creatures, 
the positive realisation of the powers he has given them. 
Consequently God brings about the order of justice by perfecting 
creatures positively to the extent that their natures and their proper 
place in the universe allow and, implied by this, in not perfecting 
them beyond this point. The end in view is positive perfection, 
but this end involves the negative result that a creature does not 
receive perfection beyond its due, and suffers whatever frustration 
this involves. God never wills evil as such, but ‘he wills the evil of 
a natural defect or the evil of punishment by willing some good 
to which the evil is attached’ (I, 19, 9, c). Moreover, we must 
remember that God could never treat man as a mere means for the 
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good of some other creature, because man is intended for a supreme 
destiny. 

What conclusion, then, are we to draw? Punishment may of 
course have the object of reformation or deterrence, but, according 
to St Thomas, its primary purpose is to make the sinner suffer 
something against his will, that is to say, pain, in order to restore 
the balance of justice upset by his indulgence. There are difficulties 
against this theory of the need to balance indulgence by pain, which 
we shall consider in a minute, but, granting it is true, what is meant 
by equality or balance of justice? It must mean taking away from 
the sinner what is not due to him, in order that he may have only 
what is due to him and no more, putting right a wrong situation 
in the sinner’s soul, a situation which needs to be corrected by 
means of pain. But it follows, since justice is the end in view, that 
positive perfection is the ultimate object, and pain is only a means 
to, or accompaniment of, the positive perfection. Restoring the 
balance of justice, re-establishing a just order, can only mean doing 
what is positively good, namely, restoring a right condition in the 
sinner, while permitting the pain involved in this. Hence the 
negative purpose of punishment, the infliction of pain, cannot be 
detached from the positive purpose, if justice is the aim; the in- 
fliction of pain cannot be regarded as a separate purpose with a 
value in itself. God aims at the positive perfection of his creatures, 
and permits pain only because positive perfection requires this. 
An action which aimed at nothing more than the infliction of pain, 
even when deserved, would not be a just action, and could not have 
the effect of bringing about a just order, because the bringing 
about of a just order implies the giving of positive perfection. 
Therefore, punishment, when justly inflicted, can never be an end 
in itself; it can only be a means for correcting a wrong situation 
and re-establishing positive good. Punishment is retributive in the 
sense that it is deserved by the sinner, but it is not merely retros- 
pective but rather prospective, aiming, through pain, at bringing 
about a positive perfection. 

Can we, however, accept the theory that the purpose of punish- 
ment is to balance a wrong satisfaction by corresponding pain? 
Two difficulties may be suggested against it. First, there is the 
difficulty that something can be taken away only if it is still there 
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to take away and, if the wrong satisfaction is past, there appears 
to be nothing to take away to restore the balance of justice..Secondly, 
how can pain put right the wrong situation in the sinner? It is the 
pain as such which is said to balance the wrong indulgence and 
correct the state of the sinner, but pain is awareness of frustration 
and cannot surely cause any positive good. I have agreed above 
that pain, being awareness of a positive power which is frustrated, 
can itself indirectly produce good, by giving warning of the character 
of evil, but it cannot directly cause positive good. It is very hard 
to see how frustration, which is negative, can possibly cure the 
wound in the soul and restore positive perfection. Pain in itself is 
undesirable and not good, and how can it do good except by giving 
warning of a wrong state of affairs which might not at once be 
realised? 

However, if we are unable to accept this part of St Thomas’ 
theory, it does not follow that we cannot accept the rest. We can 
agree that sin not only implies that the will is turned away from 
God, but also that the other powers of the soul are wounded and 
damaged. Hence we can agree that punishment, often at least, is 
concerned with healing the soul as well as converting the will, and 
that often it is best expressed in terms of healing. When the doctor 
heals the body, pain is only incidental and is not the cause of the 
healing, although indulgence may have deserved the pain which 
accompanies the healing. So too with punishment. Once the sinner 
has repented God may heal his soul, but the sinner suffers pain 
until he is fully cured. Thus we cannot speak of the purpose of 
God’s punishment in itself, because the punishment is only the 
pain which accompanies the healing. Of course God may inflict 
punishment also to make the sinner repent, or to deter others from 
sin, but this raises no difficult problem. The question we have been 
asking is whether punishment has any purpose other than such 
purposes as reform or deterrence or restraint, and the conclusion, 
I suggest, is that it has not. Undoubtedly punishment re-establishes 
the just order, but that is because it means that the sinner has his 
due though this involves pain. 

We must consider some objections against this view. Surely, 
it may be said, it is wrong that a sinner should profit from his sin, 
as would happen if he enjoyed a wrong satisfaction without any 
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corresponding pain. But does not this imply that it is a good action 
with a good purpose if we set the situation right by inflicting punish- 
ment, and that we need look for no further good to justify it? 
Moreover, if punishment ought not to be inflicted for its own sake, 
would it not be wrong to punish the incorrigible sinner? 

It is certainly wrong that a sinner should profit by his sin, and 
we must presume that in the end the natural consequence of sia 
will be pain. But the question is whether it would be a good action 
to anticipate these normal consequences, and inflict punishment 
now. If this is necessary to put right the results of sin, clearly the 
punishment should be inflicted, since undoubtedly the sinner 
deserves whatever pain is required to put right the effects of his sin. 
The same comment applies to the question of the incorrigible sinner. 
He deserves to suffer whatever is required to put right the harm 
he has done, and he deserves to suffer the pain of being restrained 
from doing further harm. This restraint would itself be a just 
punishment. But, if no good purpose could be achieved for anyone 
by his punishment, if no positive perfection at all would result, 
then, if it is not at the moment inevitable, it seems useless, and 
therefore wrong, to inflict it. 

This at once brings up the question: can we suppose that punish- 
ment for wrongdoing is in the end inevitable, so that it does not 
in itself have any purpose, that is, does not tend towards any positive 
good, but is only an accompaniment of the process of good in the 
universe, and the result of the sinner’s choice of evil? If this is so 
the pain of punishment would not necessarily be the pain involved 
in the process of healing; it would be simply the pain resulting from 
violation of the laws of the universe. It would have no purpose in 
itself, nor would it be the accompaniment of an action with a good 
purpose for the sinner, but only the accompaniment of good in 
others. We should have to say that God permits the sinner to suffer 
pain, because this is involved in his plan for the good of his creation, 
a wrong use of the power of free choice making pain follow as a 
necessary consequence. 
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MERCY AND JUSTICE 


The difficulty against saying this is that it makes it hard to explain 
God’s mercy. All agree that God can show mercy: St Thomas tells 
us that ‘in every work of God mercy and truth must be found’ 
(I, 21, 4, c). But how can God show mercy to the sinner, and remit 
punishment, when punishment is unavoidable, if the good of the 
whole is to be attained? And, indeed, even if it is not absolutely 
unavoidable, but is necessary for the sinner’s good, how can it be 
an act of mercy to remit it? Would it not be more merciful to inflict it? 
If the punishment of the sinner is necessary for someone else’s 
good, it seems harder still to see how there can be any place for 
mercy. On the other hand, if God can remit the sinner’s punishment, 
and also bring about the good which the punishment would have 
achieved, why does he ever inflict punishment? 

Could it be said that in some circumstances justice is better and 
punishment should be inflicted, while in other circumstances mercy 
is better and punishment should be remitted—that God shows 
justice or mercy according to the circumstances? But, if this is so, 
when it is not the better course to inflict punishment, it would not 
be just, at least in the highest degree, to inflict it. Justice means 
giving what is due, but nothing is fully due unless it will serve the 
best purpose in the circumstances; it is not supremely just to take 
the worse of two courses. To be merciful when mercy was the 
better course would only be the same as to be just, and justice 
would be mercy. Could it be held that sometimes justice is right, 
though mercy is better, and that then God may perhaps be merciful? 
But is it conceivable that God should take the worse of two courses, 
and cause pain unnecessarily? 

St Thomas tells us that God does not act against justice when he 
acts mercifully; he gives more than he need, and remits what is 
owing to him (I, 21, 3, ad 2). But in what sense can God give more 
than he need, and remit what is owing to him, when he need give 
nothing to the creature, and all that the creature possesses is received 
from God? Nothing that happens to the creature affects God at all. 

Now we have seen that justice means giving what is due, what a 
creature requires and is capable of receiving for its perfection. 
What is just for the creature depends, therefore, on the powers 
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given it by God. Thus God acts justly when he permits the creature 
to suffer pain, if the creature has sinned and as a consequence its 
activity is painful. But how, then, can God show mercy, and relieve 
the pain? This seems possible if God does not merely act in accord- 
ance with the creature’s powers as they have already been given 
him, but goes further and gives greater powers beyond these. We 
can explain God’s mercy if it consists not merely in giving the 
creature what is due to its existing powers, that is to say what is 
just, but also in giving further powers and in realising them. Justice 
consists in giving what the creature has the capacity to receive, 
while mercy consists in giving more than this. If the creature sins, 
even though he repents, his healing, we may suppose, is slow and 
painful in the normal course. God, however, may give further 
powers and heal the sinner rapidly and without pain, and thus may 
go beyond justice and show mercy by remitting punishment. So 
too God may put right the harm done by the sinner to others, and 
pardon the sinner. 

Why, it may be asked, does not God always go beyond justice, 
if mercy is better? The reason why God gives a creature a particular 
nature depends on God’s providential plan, and there is no reason, 
apart from his will to do so, why God should in the first place adopt 
a given plan; God is the ultimate cause of all things, and there is 
no cause or reason beyond him. Once he has willed a given plan 
it follows that he will carry it out, but it does not follow that he 
will do more. Hence God is just if he treats a sinner according to 
the laws of the sinner’s nature, but he may be merciful and go 
beyond these laws. If so the only reason for it is God’s will, and 
we cannot ask for any further reason. 

To sum up what has just been said and in further explanation 
the following may be added. Strictly speaking God does not inflict 
punishment, but permits it as a result of sin. There is no question 
of the creature having any rights in justice against God; it is only 
a matter of God carrying out his purpose for the creature to its 
completion. Again, there is no question of God changing his 
plan or adding anything as an afterthought; God’s plan is deter- 
mined upon in its entirety from eternity, but there are, so to speak, 
Stages in it which, though foreseen from the beginning, are distinct. 
In the first stage God gives certain powers, and in the second God 
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gives further powers, and he may give still other powers. Thus 
what is just in relation to the second stage is merciful in relation 
to the first stage. Mercy and justice depend for their meaning on 
the particular powers to which we refer. Moreover all that God 
gives he gives out of mercy in the sense that nothing is owing to 
the creature, while all that God gives is given out of justice in the 
sense that God intends to realise his purpose. To apply this to 
punishment, sin which in the first stage of God’s plan may require 
much suffering before its effects can be put right, may in the second 
stage, if the sinner does what he should, be healed more easily. 
Hence punishment which is inevitable under the conditions of the 
first stage, may be mitigated under the conditions of the second. 
It is not being suggested that God’s mercy leaves nothing to be 
done by the sinner, even when he can be healed more easily, he must 
do his part in accepting this. 

It is sometimes said that God must show both justice and mercy, 
and that, if he were always merciful, there would be a failure in 
justice. This, however, does not seem to follow. To be merciful is 
not to fail in justice, for justice is giving what is due, while mercy 
is giving more than what is due. There is, therefore, no reason on 
this score why God should not always be merciful. The reason 
must lie, as I have said, in God’s ultimate causality. Until the end 
of the world we shall not know the extent of God’s mercy; we may 
know what justice requires, but we do not know all that God’s 
mercy may do, because it is not yet revealed. 

But what of mercy as exercised by men? Men cannot, as God can, 
give powers to anyone which exceed nature, but they can give up 
what is owing to them out of mercy. Thus, if a man has been robbed, 
it may be an act of mercy to forgive the debt to the thief, in order 
to save him from hardship. It would not be merciful, of course, if 
the punishment were necessary for some good which could not 
be otherwise obtained, and which had been imperilled by the 
sinner’s act. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be well to take stock of the situation at this point. The 
conclusions reached about punishment are roughly these. Just 
punishment is the pain which a sinner suffers either simply as a 
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result of his sin, or in order to put right its effects. Thus the reasons 
for punishment may be very various. For example the reason may 
be: 

1. That the pain is necessary to correct the sinner’s will. 

2. That the pain is necessary for the healing of the soul’s other 
powers damaged by sin. 

3. That the pain is necessary to put right any wrong effects upon 
other people. 

4. That the pain is necessary for restraining the sinner from 
further sin. 

5. That the pain is necessary for the good of other people, although 
no good will result to the sinner because he is unrepentant. 

Further the following points seem clear: 

1. The pain of punishment is never desirable in itself and, if the 
purpose could be gained without the pain, this would be better. 

2. To inflict punishment, if it is not a means to, or a necessary 
accompaniment of, positive good, would be purposeless and wrong. 

3. The establishment of the just order means giving to everything 
the positive perfection due to it and, with a view to this, in per- 
mitting or inflicting any pain needed to put right the effects of the sin. 

4. It is difficult to see why corresponding pain should be necessary 
in justice to balance wrong satisfaction, except in the sense that 
sin may be expected in the end to incur corresponding pain. But, 
whether this criticism is sound or not, the truth of the other points 
is not affected. 

5. God may show mercy in some circumstances and bring about 
the good purpose which is normally accompanied by, or caused 
by, the pain of punishment, but without the sinner suffering this pain. 

Punishment, then, presents a very complex problem. The pain 
of punishment may have a purpose in so far as it indirectly serves 
to promote some good, for example, by making the sinner realise 
the value of good by realising the character of evil, or it may have 
no purpose in itself, but simply be the inevitable result of wrong- 
doing. It may be unavoidable, or it may be avoidable, though 
necessary for the good of the sinner or of others affected by the 
sinner’s act. The sinner may be repentant or unrepentant, and this 
may affect the purpose of punishment. Punishment may be inflicted 
by man or by God, and be different for this reason. Therefore, if 
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the question is asked, what is the purpose of punishment, the answer 
will vary widely. The feature common to all punishment seems 
only to be that it is pain which results from sin, and is deserved 
by the sinner because he is responsible for the consequences of 
his sin. 


APPLICATION 


It may be useful to apply very briefly in a number of different 
spheres the conclusions that have been reached. 

First let us take punishment in the present life, and we must 
distinguish between man’s punishments and God’s punishments. 
Man’s punishments may be of course reformative or preventive. 
Such punishments do not heal the sinner directly, but do so in- 
directly by making sin painful. Again, if the sinner is unrepentant, 
punishment may also have the object of restraining him from 
further evil. God’s punishments in this life have the same aims as 
those of man, but in addition God may heal the soul of the repentant 
sinner, and pain may accompany this. 

Then comes the punishment of purgatory. There is no question 
here of correcting the will, since it is now finally determined upon 
good. Therefore it seems that the punishment must be the pain 
accompanying the healing of those powers in the soul which have 
been damaged by the will’s choice of evil. 

The punishment of hell raises greater difficulties. Can we say 
that its purpose is to manifest God’s justice? We have seen that 
the primary purpose of justice is to give each creature the positive 
perfection it deserves and is capable of. The purpose of justice for 
the damned must be the negative purpose of witholding the perfection 
they were originally capable of, and allowing the frustration resulting 
from their sins. The question is how the manifestation of this 
negative side of justice can promote any positive good. It may be 
suggested that it shows God’s power to overcome evil. But it is 
difficult to see how the realisation by the blessed that sin leads to 
punishment can be a source of positive perfection. The overcoming 
of evil by turning it to good is of course a source of joy, but it is 
hard to see how the spectacle of evil unrepentant, though punished, 
that is to say, of the negative side of God’s justice, can be a source 
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It seems more plausible to say that the punishment of the damned 
is the inevitable result of violation of the laws of the universe, which 
God intends for the good of creatures, This explanation, however, 
also presents difficulties. Can God be forced to keep the damned 
in being in the state of damnation? If it is replied that this is necessary 
for the good of the saved, why should it be necessary after the last 
judgement? Moreover it is held by theologians, including St Thomas, 
that God’s mercy is such that even the punishment of hell is mitigated 
(I, 21, 4, ad 1), and, if this is so, it cannot be absolutely inevitable. 
Can we say that it is inevitable in the normal course of events, and 
when the laws of the universe work out to their natural result, but 
that, nevertheless, God can, in his mercy, bring higher powers to 
bear, and override the normal laws? This, however, again leads to 
the question: is there any limit to the power of God’s mercy; is 
he only able to mitigate the punishment in some small degree and 
no more? If the punishment is not absolutely inevitable it is hard 
to see where we must stop. What principle makes it inevitable up 
to a certain point and no further? The answer perhaps is that God’s 
mercy, as I said above, has its cause in God alone, and we cannot 
look for any further cause. We simply do not know what mercy 
God will show. 

Another possible reason for punishment in hell might be to 
restrain the damned from further sin, but the difficulty against this 
is that the essential punishment of the damned is the pain of loss, 
and the pain of loss is not aimed at their restraint. Another reason 
might be to keep others from a similar fate, the purpose of deterrence. 
St Thomas says: ‘Even the eternal punishments of the damned 
inflicted by God, are medicinal to those who abstain from sin out 
of consideration of the punishments’ (I-II, 87, 3, ad 2). However, 
the punishment of hell cannot surely be fully explained as a deterrent. 
Nor would it help if we admitted that a wrong indulgence must 
always have a corresponding pain, for what positive good would 
this serve either to the damned or to the saved? 

Another question concerns the purpose of punishment inflicted 
by the sinner upon himself as a penance, or accepted willingly 
from another, during the present life. Here we have a situation in 
which the sinner is repentant and causes pain to himself, or accepts 
it, but in which the pain is not inevitable, and is not the necessary 
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accompaniment of any process of healing. What reason can there 
be for this? The most obvious explanation seems to be that, when 
a man repents of a sin, he wishes not only to put right any harm 
he has done, but also to impress on his memory the need to avoid 
sin in the future. The pain he inflicts on himself has this object, 
and it also raises a barrier against sin by connecting it with pain. 
In addition there is no doubt an instinctive desire to show repentance 
by showing a willingness to suffer pain. If one man has harmed 
another and is sorry for doing so, he may wish to show his sorrow 
by his readiness to suffer in order to put the matter right. The pain 
has not any value in itself, but is just a sign of repentance and 
desire to make any restitution that is required. Thus pain suffered 
as a penance may have the purpose of emphasising the need to avoid 
sin, or of giving a good example of hatred of sin, and so of preventing 
scandal, and in these ways may be an act of justice, but the pain is 
no more than an indirect means to good and has no value in itself. 

Apart, however, from pain inflicted in this way as punishment 
for personal sin, there may be another reason for self-inflicted pain. 
It may be necessary for the development of self-control, which is 
perhaps the immediate object of asceticism. The need for this, 
though due as such to no personal fault, is the result of original sin 
and of the disorder in man’s desires which this has caused. St Paul 
expresses its purpose when he says: ‘I chastise my body and bring 
it into subjection’ (I Cor. ix, 27). Hence the reason for pain inflicted 
as training is much the same as the reason for punishment, but in 
the former case it is not the result of the person’s own sin, as it is 
in the latter case. We should notice that, since the aim is self-control, 
it would be quite false to think that the more pain a man inflicts on 
himself the better he is. There is a definite object in view, and only 
that amount and kind of pain is right which is likely to further the 
snd. Too much pain and pain of a wrong kind would make self- 
sontrol harder rather than easier, and indeed lack of reasonable 
oleasure and satisfaction would do the same. Of course the right 
mount of pain must depend on the character and circumstances of 
1 particular person. The conclusion also follows that, if self-control 
ould be gained without painful restraint, then painful restraint would 
1ave no purpose. The pain is only a means to the end, and it is a 
neans which in itself is undesirable. 
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Let us turn to another aspect of the question, and ask whether, 
granting the truth of what I have been saying, punishment for sin 
can be borne by someone other than the sinner. Can one man be 
punished justly instead of another? If we take punishment to mean 
pain deserved by a sinner because of his sin, plainly no one but 
the sinner can be punished justly, because no one else deserves it. 
Punishment is just because it is due to the sinner on account of his 
choice of evil. St Thomas says: ‘If we speak of punishment precisely 
as such, then it is always related to a man’s own fault’ (I-II, 87, 7). 
This is the fundamental principle, but there is more to be said. 
An innocent man may suffer as the result of another’s sin, and in a 
sense be punished, though unjustly, for it, Moreover it is possible 
that one man may be willing to suffer pain in order to relieve a 
sinner of the pain of his just punishment. 

How can a sinner be justly relieved in this way? We have seen 
that punishment, if it is just, is a necessary accompaniment of 
some positively good end, or a means to gain it. Plainly, therefore, 
it would not be right to relieve the sinner of the pain due to him, 
if this involved a loss of perfection either to the sinner or to some- 
one else to whom it was due. But this is not always the case. In the 
natural order, if a man gets ill through self-indulgence the doctor 
may rightly cure him without pain, even though the illness is a 
just punishment. The question is: if we look at the matter from the 
point of view of ultimate justice, is it conceivable that a sinner should 
ever be relieved of his punishment through the efforts of someone 
else, so that he need never suffer the pain he deserves on account 
of his sin? 

We must keep in mind that the pain of punishment is not desirable: 
in itself, but only for the sake of some positively good end. A man. 
ought to be punished if this is necessary to put right the effects of’ 
his sin, but not when this condition is not fulfilled. Therefore, if] 
the good end can be gained through the efforts of someone else,. 
without pain to the sinner, no wrong is done. The pain in itself is: 
undesirable and, if someone else, at cost to himself, is willing to: 
prevent it, this is a good act, done out of charity, achieving a situation: 
in which perfection is gained and none lost. There does not seem: 
any reason to think justice demands that a sinner, when repentant,, 
must necessarily himself suffer pain, because he has sinned. Pain isi 
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only the negative side of justice and, if the positive perfection of 
creatures can, in spite of sin, be gained without pain, then justice 
is done, and it is better so. This gives an explanation of the power 
of God to remit the punishment due to the repentant sinner without 
any infringement of justice. 

Above all it is important to remember that, if one man’s punish- 
ment is relieved by another, this does not mean that the latter’s 
pain is substituted for the former’s, as though pain were a sum of 
money which was owed, and which could be paid by one man on 
behalf of another. The idea of debt may be used metaphorically of 
punishment, but not literally. Pain is frustration, and not a positive 
entity, and it would be absurd to speak of substituting pain for 
pain in a literal sense; pain cannot of itself directly benefit anyone. 
What is right is that one man should be willing to suffer pain, 
because this is unavoidable if he is to save the other man from the 
pain which would normally result from his sin. Certainly it is 
unthinkable that God should desire pain in any creature except in 
so far as it is necessary for some positive good; pain as such can 
never be pleasing to God. We sometimes find it said that God 
demands victims willing to suffer, almost as though he required a 
given quantity of pain, no matter who suffered it, and when the 
pain was not necessary for positive perfection. But God can only 
demand victims in the sense of requiring creatures willing to do a 
good act in spite of the pain involved in this. Pain is only an un- 
fortunate necessity, to be endured for the sake of gaining positive 
perfection. 

Whether the person who relieves the pain of another’s punishment 
suffers himself in doing so does not affect the justice or the efficacy 
of his act. If, however, suffering is unavoidable for this end, and 
someone else endures it for the sake of the sinner, plainly this is 
an act of great love and highest virtue. 

Finally, it is sometimes thought that, since the pain suffered by 
the Christian enables him to share in Christ’s redemptive act, 
therefore the more pain suffered for this end the better. No doubt 
this is perfectly true in the sense that, provided the pain is necessary 
for some good purpose, it is God’s will that it should be suffered, 
and it can be used as an occasion for sharing in Christ’s redemptive 
act. But it is not true that we ought to cause ourselves pain quite 
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dissociated from any good end for this purpose. Pain could not be 
willed by God for its own sake, when not required for positive 
perfection and it is only when this condition is fulfilled that pain 
can be made use of for union with Christ. 

To sum up, then, I suggest the following conclusions. We have 
been inquiring into the value of pain. In itself it is never desirable, 
never an end for its own sake, but it may be an indirect means to 
good, or an unavoidable accompaniment of good. Punishment 
may at first sight seem an exception; it may seem that the pain of 
punishment is simply good because it is deserved. But even if we 
say that the pain is necessary to balance the wrong satisfaction, 
this would mean it was necessary for a positively good end, the end 
of restoring a right state in the sinner. We have seen, however, the 
difficulty against this theory. In any case the conclusion is that 
punishment makes no exception to the general principle. Therefore, 
since pain has no value in itself, and in itself is undesirable, it is 
always better if the good result for which it is normally necessary 
can be obtained without any pain. 
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A DISCUSSION OF DR MASCALL’S NEW BOOK 


Dr E. L. MASCALL in a new book,! adds to his distinguished 
contributions to theology and philosophy a work on some of the 
main problems involved in the reunion of Christians. In the belief 
that the psychological and historical reasons for the Reformation 
are not sufficient either to explain or make a basis for going beyond it, 
he faces the problem of the main theological positions which divide 
us. But his study is not purely dogmatic; the first chapters are 
devoted to the life and theology of the centuries from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth and their relationship to the Reformation 
and Counter-reformation. He then discusses some of the theological 
questions affecting reunion which the last hundred years or more 
have thrown up, particularly in the Anglican Communion: justi- 
fication, the eucharist, church order, and the papacy. 

Within its moderate compass, Dr Mascall’s book ranges over 
the whole field of the theology of division; it would be impossible, 
therefore, to do justice in a short article to all he writes; we shall 
attempt only to discuss a few, we hope fundamental, topics, dis- 
regarding minor errors of fact such as that ‘papalism’ has ‘eliminated 
the primitive practice of having three Bishops at an episcopal 
consecration’, or dramatisation, surely unintentional, like the 
use of ‘Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition’ to describe the: 
Holy Office in 1907. 

Three themes are fundamental to the work; the extent and nature: 
of decadence in the religion of pre- and counter-reformation period; 
the nature of Catholicism itself; and the nature of the papacy; the: 
questions we should like to raise upon them are these: 

I. Was theology and devotion from the late Middle Ages to the 
Counter-reformation so vitiated that the Reformation heresies were 
* The Recovery of Unity by E. L. Mascall. Pp. 242 + xiii (Longmans Green) 25s. 
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almost inevitable and a Catholic solution of them impossible at that 
time? 

2. What is Catholicism? 

3. Is doctrinal development possible? 

4. Is the modern papacy a legitimate development in the sense 
of (3)? 

5. Is the modern papacy purely juridical and arbitrary? 

It will be seen that the first and fourth questions are historical, the 
second and third more speculative, the fifth factual. In the course of 
our discussion it will also appear that, as there is an order in Dr 
Mascall’s themes, there is an order in our questions, and in conse- 
quence a certain unity to the whole discussion. All the questions 
except the second are really posed and answered by Dr Mascall 
himself; and this one is raised by the structure of his book as a whole. 

Dr Mascall paints a rather gloomy picture of theology and 
religious life in the period from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century, relying heavily upon two books by the French Jiterator, 
Pére Bouyer. It is only fair, therefore, to state that I feel bound to 
regard Pére Bouyer’s work in this field as second-hand, and his 
conclusions entirely too sweeping; the exact state of affairs in 
that long and exceedingly active period between 1350 and 1850 
will have to be sought in more thorough specialized studies than 
those of this author. For liturgy there are the excellent monographs 
of Mayer in the Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, upon which 
Pére Bouyer has doubtless drawn, and the brilliant studies in pastoral 
theology of F. X. Arnold, to name only two scholars. But the 
monastic libraries of Bavaria, Austria or Spain, the printing presses 
of Venice, Rome and Lyons, the Bollandists and the Maurists, 
make it prima facie impossible to accept the notion that this was 
an age which neglected the fathers or the Scriptures. Selden and 
Justice Hale, laymen and true Protestants, knew the major fathers 
no less well than most modern lecturers on patristics. 

Pére Bouyer’s attribution of all the ills of the sixteenth century to 
nominalism is more than usually superficial. The whole vast subject 
of medieval intellectual decline has been studied at great length, 
principally by Germans, whose land it most severely affected. There 
is no reason why the latest and most thorough work upon such an 
important subject should not have been used. In particular a brilliant 
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if older book on its first and deepest causes exists, by the former 
Abbot of Maria Laach, Dom Ildefons Herwegen: Antike, Ger- 
manentum und Christentum (Salzburg, 1931). He attributes the 
difficulties which grew from the twelfth century onward — hic saltus, 
or rather, descensus —fairly and squarely to the fact that the 
Germanic peoples were not then really capable of absorbing the 
complexity and depth of Graeco-Roman civilization in general 
and Christianity in particular, and made various efforts to simplify 
and subjectivize it. His thesis that “Germanism’, to the extent that 
it receded from or did not attain such ancient standards, is barbar- 
ism, was not well received by German academicans. At any rate it 
is an historical explanation, which Pére Bouyer’s panacea of 
‘nominalism’ is not. Philosophy does not live in an ivory tower, 
unrelated to the culture in which it is formed or changed. 

Above all the notion that the religion of St Catherine of Siena, 
Dame Julian, Teresa of Avila, Campion, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, 
to name only a few, was ‘decadent’ is surely a most extraordinary 
one; to the argument that no one has ever prayed during a Mozart 
Gloria (or one might as well say a Mass by Byrd) the writer would 
reply ad hominem, ‘I have’. This abrupt dismissal of the baroque 
age or the late Middle Ages is not possible, and it will not solve 
the questions of our divisions. The reformation is a problem not 
because of ignorance, but because it professed certain truths with 
passionate conviction. 

One minor point, too, is about ‘social problems’: pace Pére 
Bouyer, neither Louis XIV and Vincent de Paul, nor Charles I 
and Andrewes were unaware or unconcerned with them. It is not 
really sufficient historical judgement or patience with the complexity 
of the past to read the social blindness of the 18th—19th centuries 
into the last half millenium. 

But the most crucial specific form this question about decadence 
takes is naturally that of decadence in theology, particularly during 
the generation of the first reformers. That there were a great many 
theologians whose foundations unfitted them to meet Luther is true; 
and Erasmus was certainly one of these, if he can be called a theo- 
logian at all. But that none were so equipped is not true. Recent 
scholarship has found deeply traditional lines in the eucharistic 
teaching of the despised Dr Eck; and in point of fact the first 
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theologian to meet Luther both in person and controversy was 
able to do so with complete clarity and soundness. This was the 
greatest Thomist of his age, Cardinal Cajetan, whose treatise on 
Lutheran questions, the papacy, and the marriage of the King of 
England, lack all trace of decadence or polemical passion, as a 
cursory reading of them would show. The third chapter of his 
De sacrificio missae adversus Lutherum even anticipates Dix’s 
‘recovery’ of the Mass as an action; and Chapter XI of the same 
work puts it in the context of Christ’s mystical body. In Chapter 
Ill we read, “quod pro vobis immolatur neque enim aliter frangitur 
aut datur nisi pro quanto in cruce frangitur et datur (hoc est im- 
molatur) pro vobis’. And in Chapter V: ‘fundamentum veritatis et 
intelligendi diversa sacrae scripturae dicta circa novi Testamenti 
sacrificium ac sacerdotium est unitas hostiae simpliciter et absolute 
immolatae . . . hostia cruenta et incruenta non sunt hostiae duae 
sed hostia una’. And so on. Nor was this the writing of an obscure 
academician, but an important curial Cardinal, a Legate and the 
General of his Order. That it was read is testified to by the large 
distribution of copies in European and particularly English libraries. 

Cajetan was not unique. The sixteenth century saw a flowering 
not only of religious life which we have already mentioned, but of 
theology as well. John of St Thomas’ treatise de regula fidei offered 
as calm and intelligent discussion of the elaborate Anglican and 
Protestant doctrines of faith and theology as Cajetan’s work had 
of the first Lutheran ones. There exists no greater right to despise 
and ignore the intellectual achievements of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in these fields than in that of mathematics 
or engineering. There were, of course, setbacks. The decline of 
Spain, the Thirty Years’ War, the rebellion in England, Jansenism; 
but real decadence sets in a good deal later and the continuity is 
not really broken until the French Revolution destroyed the libraries 
and schools, and proclaimed the rule of what its proponents chose 
to call reason. 

The mactation nonsense, to mention only one point, is in fact 
much more a product of post-Tridentine theology, particularly in 
one religious order. It was never the ‘doctrine of the Church’. And the 
Tridentine decrees were so brilliant a summary of traditional teaching 
as to tempt Newman to reconcile them with the Articles, as a con- 
emporary theologian would do with Barth’s teaching on justification. 
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We must, it would seem, pose something else than theological 
ignorance as the first factor which solidified and gave the insti- 
tutional form to the confessions; need we really iook further than 
the absolutist State and the climate it created for theologians and 
people alike? Persecuting Catholicism in sixteenth-century Spain, 
tolerant Catholicism in the Cantons, persecuting Anglicanism under 
Elizabeth, tolerant Anglicanism under the Georges, were the result 
of nothing more subtle than the ruler’s policy, and ‘Press’. In 
great part, Anglicans, Protestants, Papists understood and could 
argue about what each other said. But the clear principle accepted 
and gloried in by non-Romans was the supremacy of the Prince, 
which could never be reconciled to the foreign Bishop. The great 
Jacobean and Carolingian divines did not regard Erastianism as an 
accident or subject for apology as modern Anglicans seem to do: 
it was the lynch-pin of their doctrine of authority. Thus Andrewes 
speaks of ‘these two great lights, Ceasar and God’ (Of the Giving 
Cesar his Due), and holds that the usurpation of the Bishop of 
Rome was precisely a usurpation of power by right belonging to 
Emperor or King (Of Calling Assemblies, 4). He and his friends 
were proud to have rescued this primitive doctrine from Roman 
obfuscations. Although His Majesty's Declaration may be as 
meaningless to many as the articles which follow it, it was not 
meaningless or a matter of indifference to the Anglicans of the age 
that composed it. Many suffered and died for the proposition ‘that 
the King’s Majesty hath the chief power in this Realm of England... 
unto whom the chief Government of all Estates of this Realm, 
whether they be Ecclesiastical or Civil, in all causes doth appertain’. 
It was a noble doctrine, often unworthily misunderstood by us of 
the Roman obedience, with our glibness about the two swords. 
There was much history and even canonical practice to back it. ‘The 
King’s Majesty’ was not an empty phrase, and the whole hierarchical 
structure of life in those ages made it very plausible that religion, 
like all else, should be regulated by the King and great men of his. 
house, as Archbishop Mathew’s Jacobean Age well shows. It is not: 
in the supposed theological and devotional dark night of six: 
centuries that we may best seek the reason why Romanist and 
Protestant could not join; but in the subject’s true reverence for royal 
law and princely person. The complete reversal of the reformationi 
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in Poland and Austria by royal power, as well as its thorough 
accomplishment in England by the same authority shows that it was 
principally kings, not doctrines, which made things as they are. 

But with this interpretation of reformation history, we are brought 
squarely to face the question which one must ask in order to under- 
stand the whole approach that The Recovery of Unity makes to 
oecumenical problems; what is catholicity? In the section we have 
just discussed, Dr Mascall uses the concepts of decadence and revival; 
in the second part of his book he quotes with approval Dr Alec 
Vidler as saying: 

‘All divided Christendom without exception needs to repent of 
its one-sidedness and to seek to recover the wholeness of 
of Catholicity ... Modern versions of Catholicism have a no less 
serious share than the various forms of Protestantism in the sins 
of theological distortion and commission’ (p. 40). 

If we are to return to a catholicity which none of us possesses, 
whence are we to obtain it, and how shall we know when we have it? 
In respect of what is religion between the fourteenth and nineteenth 
centuries decadent, and what is the norm by which we are to discern 
decadence and non-decadence? For the Protestant, Romanist, or 
Erastian the norm of belief and practice is clear, whether or not it 
is infallible; and with it the norm of catholicity, if catholicity is to 
be had (Burnet tells us that catholicity is not a mark of the Church). 
Dr Mascall’s statement that Romanists imagine the papacy gives 
them automatic certainty about belief is not quite correct: it can 
give them certainty if asked, as the Protestant will have his last 
certainty by the right understanding of Scripture, assisted by the 
Holy Ghost. For the one catholicity is obtained through accepting 
what the Church united with the Bishop of Rome teaches; for the 
other through what the Holy Spirit assures him of in Scripture. 
There are those who would exclude belief from catholicity entirely, 
making it a matter of charity alone. Catholicity is absent simply 
because we are not a// in sacramental communion with one another, 
in ‘fellowship’. But Dr Mascall with Dr Vidler would appear to 
connect catholicity with definite doctrine and practice; there are 
indications that they recognize a category of ‘catholic consciousness’. 
This would seem necessary, for in the ecclesia anglicana ‘Protestants’ 
and ‘Catholics’ do have sacramental communion and the same 
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Bishops. What then divides them? For the Erastian the problem 
was as unimportant as for the Romanist. He had the King’s broad 
seal as a rule of thumb (although not, of course, an infallible rule) 
as the Protestant his Bible and the papist his ‘sicut psallat ecclesia 
Romana’. We have already said that the Erastian’s real and passion- 
ate belief in this norm is beyond doubt, just as much as is the 
Romanist’s or Protestant’s belief in his norm. 

But what is the norm of belief and of catholicity for the tractarian 
and his descendant? His principle is anti-Erastian; can it be that he 
is fundamentally as liberal as the liberalism he set out to war upon? 
Is his norm a given age; by what test does he conclude to which? 
Is it general consciousness? What is general consciousness and 
where are its limits? And if catholicity can be gained and lost in 
such an easy fashion, can it be essential to Christianity at all? If 
it is not, why retain it? Is it the undivided Church? The Montanists 
would have said the Church divided in their day. Without wishing 
to seem dialectical, one is in difficulty throughout Dr Mascall’s 
work to know what goal of practice or belief the post-tractarians 
would set for us, Romanists and Protestants alike. When (p. 169) 
Anglicans are exhorted ‘not to dig themselves in, when the rest of 
Christendom is on the march’, both Anglicans not of Dr Mascall’s 
school as well as Free-Churchmen and Romanists may be moved 
to ask: where is this march to take us? 

Whatever that norm may be, it does seem some kind of a sifting 
tool between true and false developments; and this leads us to pose 
the further question, what doctrinal development (for this is 
development’s fundamental form), is possible? 

Dr Mascall will allow theological development by way of ‘clearer 
statement’ (p. 202), but he does not include papal supremacy for 
example among this kind. We might ask what kind of development 
Dr Mascall would call the definition of Chalcedon. It seems scarcely 
possible that it was purely verbal; one can hardly imagine that all 
Christendom, was so stirred by a mere dispute about words, pace 
Mr H. W. van Loon. If then the advance is in understanding it will 
be an advance in new conceptions about the same reality; and 
this is what is meant by the ‘purely implicit illation’ in dogmatic 
theology which Dr Mascall so vehemently rejects. This ‘dodge’, 
‘playing fast and loose with language’ (p. 204) is taught by Aquinas 
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and all important theologians until Suarez. Moreover, without 
passing judgement, one must say that the patristic texts collected 
by Marin-Sola in his magisterial study (L’Evolution homogéne 
du Dogme Catholique, Il, pp. 128-35), appear to point the way to 
later authorities. Particularly if there is to be none but verbal 
advance, St Vincent of Lerins’ dictum, ‘crescat . . . in eodem sensu’ 
(Commonitorium, 18) must remain without any ordinary senseat all, to 
anyone except a pure nominalist. And he is a Father sufficiently early 
to demand the attention of the most severe seeker for primitive norms. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that if Dr Mascall has been 
led astray here it is by the quite unsatisfactory doctrine of develop- 
ment invented by some seventeenth-century theologians and adopted 
by the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique which he quotes.2 
The matter is complex and Marin-Sola treats very fully of it in the 
work mentioned; I do not wish here to pursue the subject further. 

Finally, as a case of development and its legitimacy, there is the 
modern papacy. It has been pointed out in an earlier discussion 
of this work that Dr Mascall’s vision of the papacy is one which 
few of Roman obedience would recognize as anything they are 
acquainted with. For example, His Grace the Archbishop of York’s 
phrase which is quoted with approval, ‘an authority such as depresses 
the due working of the other functions of the body’ (p. 196), rings 
very strange in Roman ears. Tyranny and tiresomeness exist, if 
anywhere, more frequently between Bishops and their priests and 
people; I should be grateful to any Anglican brother who would 
point out the acts of papal tyranny against Bishops in England or 
elsewhere, which they have in mind. 

Dr Mascall seems very disturbed about papal handling of the 
Modernist crisis (p. 224). In this case the obvious reply to his 
criticism, that the Holy Office ought to have been able to discriminate 
between true and false currents in that movement, was that it could, 
but that perhaps those for whom its decrees were framed, not 
excluding young Seminarians, could not. Moreover, if one considers 
the fact that modernism came into the intellectual arena at the 
moment when continental Liberalism had declared total war on the 
Church in politics and that the two events were not entirely un- 
connected, a warlike attitude was not uncalled for. That he 


2 1911: V. 4, 2. Col. 1574 sq., particularly col. 1641 ft. 
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can call Pascendi ‘hysterical’ would indicate an inadequate evaluation 
of both the rhetoric of the papal chancery and the characters of St 
Pius X and Cardinal Merry del Val. One of the stories about the 
former tells of him sitting at his desk reading the French and Italian 
newspapers’ reaction to Pascendi and smiling “Yes, everyone agrees. 
I am the stupid, peasant Pope.’ 

But to return to the essential matter of what the papacy is for Dr 
Mascall. We see that the modern papacy (since the teaching of St 
Antoninus is almost identical with that of the Vatican Council, 
we can take ‘modern’ as covering the period since 1450, or even 
since St Thomas, 1270, without disturbing general Anglican opinions, 
which see the ‘usurpation’ in the eleventh or twelfth century) 
‘demands unquestioning obedience’ (p. 224), and ‘has allowed the 
juridical and administrative aspect of the Church to dominate the 
sacramental’ (p. 231), and that ‘election to it is a purely juridical 
and administrative one’ (p. 208). ‘A Bishop is totally dependent 
upon the Pope for the exercise of his jurisdiction and the Pope can 
withdraw or limit this jurisdiction at will’ (p. 207). “The removal 
of the Pope is a purely academic matter’ (p. 205). , 

In the first place one is very puzzled by some of Doctor Mascall’s 
exegesis of his sources, particularly in Canon Law. On page 204 
we read ‘any attempt to resist papal authority is visited with the 
gravest penalties . . .. Canon 2331, which is cited reads: 

I. Qui Romano Pontifici vel proprio Ordinario aliquid legitime 
praecipienti vel prohibenti non obtemperant, congruis poenis, 
censuris non exclusis, pro gravitate culpae puniantur. 

What the Canon in fact seems to do is treat disobedience to the 
ordinary under the same rubric as disobedience to the Pope; and then 
to state several conditions which must be present if any penalty 
is to be imposed for disobedience to either. As we shall shortly see 
these conditions are essential to any law, and as such must have a 
wider discussion. One is hard put, however, to make this Canon 
guilty of papal tyranny or exclusiveness. 

But apart from that, the recurrence of the word ‘will’ in these 
passages would indicate nothing else than a nominalist. Hobbesian 
theory of law, jurisdiction and obedience; and the fact that such a 
theory is widespread, particularly among modern English lawyers, 
or that theologians or canonists can be found who seem to put it 
forward, does not mean that it is true, or accepted. If Canon 1366, 
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2, means anything, it means that the Thomistic notion of law as a 
limited, a rational function, with obedience an equally limited and 
rational corollary, is recognized by the Church precisely in the 
context of the code. We have only to read Aquinas’ article on ex- 
communication in the Supplementum to see what surprising 
conclusions this will lead to: for example although a just 
excommunication in anger is valid while a sin on the Pope’s part, 
an excommunication without due form is simply null. 

It is necessary to read the Code of Canon Law and to study 
ecclesiastical administration in the light of law as it is understood 
at Rome, with its totally different concept than that prevalent in 
England. In this system there is no need for artificial checks and 
balances: the limitations of papal power are radical because they are 
intrinsic: and every Bishop, curial official and canonist, not to speak 
of the Holy Father himself, knows this. Anyone acquainted with the 
actual workings of the Curia has ample verification of this fact. 

If Mgr Journet’s rhetoric about ‘no one can touch the Pope’ 
(p. 205) means the contrary, it would be wrong, and dangerously 
wrong. The Catholic who, for example, was commanded to assist 
the Pope in a purely temporal matter would reply with equanimity, 
‘non potes’; so in the question of the pope and the bishops: At 
Rome the position of a Bishop is well known to be strong, however 
small or ‘unimportant’ his See. If the Pope withdrew a Bishop’s 
jurisdiction without any cause or reason, he would sin and the act 
would be void; furthermore, some Bishops would be bound to 
perform the duty of fraternal correction and rebuke the Pope for 
such scandalous wickedness. The Cardinal Bishops are the Pope’s 
neighbouring brothers, let us not forget; and this is the fundamental 
reason why they are his first consultants and his electors. 

There is nothing new or extraordinary about this notion. It 
is clearly expressed in Cajetan’s answer to the objection that the 
Council must be able to depose a pope for crime Cf. DE 
COMPARATIONE INTER AUCTORITATES PAPAE ET 
CONCILI [1512]) Chapter XXVI, which statement is almost an 
echo of the fifteenth century ‘extreme papalist’? St Antoninus of 
Florence Summa Moralis, Book III, Title XXII. 

DE AUCTORITATE PAPAE ET CONCILH XXII: ‘Secundo, 
ex parte abusus potestatis, constat namque, quod gladius de manu 
furiosi potest et debet auferri: si enim invasor et occisor corporum 
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...detineri et pertinax in proposito in custodiam poni, quanto magis 
saeviens in perditionem animarun Papa gladio papalis potestatis 
abutens . . .” (Cap XXVII; Responsa ad objectiones Cap XXIV.) 

Ad secundam rationem (ex parte sci. actus) dicitur quod fallacia 
consistit in hoc, quod aliud est auferre gladium resistere impedire 
et hujusmodi : et aliud est facere IPSAMET auctoritative. Auferre 
namque gladium de manu furiosi, resistere tyranno, impedire 
oppressorem et hujusmodi CUILEBET LICET ET DEBITUM 
EST ACTUS VIRTUTIS, sed facere ista auctoritative, soli superiori 
licitum est . . . et similiter quamvis quilibet licite possit papam 
invasorem se defendendo occidere: nulli tamen licet Papam propter 
homicidium punire poena mortis . . 

RESISTENDUM igitur est etiam in faciem Papae publice 
delanianti ecclesiam, verbi gratia, quia non vult dare beneficia 
ecclesiastica nisi pro pecunia, aut commutatione officii; et cum 
omni reverentia et obedientia NEGANDA EST POSSESSIO 
TALIUM BENEFICIORUM HIS QUI EMERUNT, et alleganda 
est causa simoniae etiam cum papae commissae . . . Multae quoque 
sunt viae quibus absque rebellione principes mundi et praelati . . 
resistentiam, impedimentumque abusus potestatis afferent . . . 
NON OBEDIENDO, etc.’ 

It is the extreme reluctance of the Curia to interfere with diocesan 
or religious Ordinaries which holds up ‘progress’ in many spheres 
of Christian life — liturgy and seminary education being two notable 
ones. A glaring example is the exceedingly spare exercise of the 
power to create or consolidate dioceses. In Germany the dioceses 
are huge for historical reasons; for years clergy called in vain for 
change; reverence for the rights of existing Ordinaries forbade it, 
the first change in a hundred years took place in 1957. 

Finally, it is almost superfluous to remark that the Vatican decree 
about infallibility had no effect on jurisdiction, as the universal 
magisterium is a function distinct from universal jurisdiction; the 
latter is not infallible; the decree about infallibility is Chapter IV of 
the dogmatic constitution, the one about jurisdiction is in Chapter II. 

But to come to the deeper problem, is the papacy a ‘purely 
juridical and administrative function’? Surely it is as much so as 
diocesan episcopacy or priesthood; and as little as they are. If no 
one can ‘say the Lord Jesus’ except in the Holy Spirit, then surely 
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no one can govern the Church of God on earth except in the same 
Spirit. To accept the absolute division, sacramental-juridical, is to 
accept one of the most appalling of all the misunderstandings that 
Nominalism devised and nineteenth-century liberal Protestantism 
canonized. Its consequences are serious not only for Church but 
State as well; it is what has made law outside the Church, not an 
exercise of moral guidance but arbitrary, purposeless, absolute 
power. This concept is not that of Scripture, the fathers, Aquinas, 
or the modern Curia. 

Precisely because the Bishop of Rome is doctor orbis, he is judex 
orbis; the law and administration of the Church have none but 
spiritual purposes. Canon Law is not a universal busybody like 
the law of modern States; its provisions aim to promote rationally 
defined aims, particularly the reverent use of the sacraments, orderly 
religious and clerical life and studies. And as there is no law without 
rational conditions there is no obedience without them either. 
Neither the Roman See nor the philosophy it officially approves 
has any such concept as ‘voluntas principis lex’. 

When we come to study modern documents, however, there is a 
question of the use of the term assensus internus which is very real; 
once again it is not Dr Mascall who is at fault, but text-book writers 
with meagre knowledge of the classical theology. I hope to treat 
fully of this matter elsewhere. Here we may be allowed to bring 
merely one example of the common teaching, Catejan’s classical 
treatise De Auctoritate Papae et Concilii (I, 6). He writes: 

‘. . . quia est corpus enormiter diminutum, quia est truncum 

absque principali membro; . . . universale enim universitatem 

claudit in se membrorum officialium quorum praecipuum est caput’. 

And the original of the quotation which Dr Mascall takes from 
Journet: ‘Unde tunc (when the Pope is dead) ecclesia est acephala 
et est absque eius suprema parte et potestate’. Here we see a perfectly 
clear understanding of the organic place of papal authority in the 
theology of the Body of Christ. Moreover, Cajetan is careful to warn 
us that theology governs positive canon law, not the other way round, 
as Dr Mascall appears to have been led to think the case now is. 

The legislative and juridicial functions of the papacy, though 
distinct from universal teaching, and fallible, are intimately con- 
nected with it. St Paul excommunicated; St Augustine excom- 
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municated and St Leo excommunicated; Pius XII excommunicates. 
Not to excommunicate is to renounce the office of a Christian 
Bishop, let alone that of Bishop of the universal Church. Just as 
civil jurisdiction comes from the oneness of civil society and serves 
its needs, the jurisdiction and legislative power of the papacy 
spring from and serve the needs of the entire Church militant, the 
body of Christ on earth. 

No one claims that all the problems posed by the doctrine of papal 
universal jurisdiction are easy; but they are certainly no more 
difficult than the ones posed by the idea that an ecclesiastical body 
may somehow be one, catholic and apostolic, although composed of 
members who are in disagreement absolutely about the meaning of 
‘catholicity’, ‘apostolicity’ and ‘Church’, the sacraments they receive, 
many of whom prepared to ignore or disobey their Bishop in the name 
of any number of private principles. And in the first place the question 
we must ask is not, what are the consequences of such a system, 
but is it God’s institution? We cannot argue from difficulties or even 
abuses to the conclusion that here is no divine institution; our only 
real question must be, where is the authority in the body of Christ? 

Having discussed the alleged tyranny of the Roman system as 
it is, we are left with the real theological and historical question, 
is there a papacy primitive, and capable of development? To this 
only an historian can give a proper answer; and it may yet be 
permissible to accept the judgement of such an historian as Dr 
Jalland rather than Dr Mascall’s doubts. There are fundamentally 
two positions as Anglicans and Catholics of the seventeenth century; 
saw it: the papacy had held its rightful position for 1500 years and: 
Cesar had usurped it of recent date; or the papacy had usurped 
that position at a date variously placed and Cesar had now regained 
it. Dr Jalland’s book is the kind we need in these studies: thorough, 
painstaking, sympathetic. The tragedy of divided Christians willl 
not end quickly or with snap solutions. It will not be gained by; 
throwing overboard the great traditions of Christian living which have: 
grown, thanks to God’s Spirit, in spite of all ignorance and all denial. 
Before we are one again we must learn to understand the greatness: 
of the centuries of division: of recusant martyrs and Carolingian 
divines, of Challoner and Wesley. We must learn, understand, 
and love. These things are essential to the growth of any man im 
Christian stature; they are more so to the healing of Christendom. 
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LEON BLOY AND MYSTICAL FEMINISM 
IN THE EARLIER NINETEENTH CENTURY 


by 
ERNEST BEAUMONT 


IN a recent work on Léon Bloy, one whose argumentation and 
conclusions can hardly be ignored, however much they may sub- 
sequently be modified, it was suggested, without there being any 
but circumstantial evidence, that the ‘hidden source’ of Bloy’s 
secret doctrine was Eliphas Lévi, that strange deacon of the Church 
who was to become one of the foremost authorities on magic.’ It is 
true that Dr Barbeau, the author of this important work, has found 
no references to Eliphas Lévi anywhere in Bloy’s writings, but it is 
also true that he has been refused access to the unpublished parts 
of Bloy’s journal.? Dr Barbeau, in his book, is concerned mainly 
with sustaining his conviction that the statement made towards 
the end of Le Salut par les Juifs, that the Holy Ghost is so identical 
with Lucifer, the Prince of Darkness, that it is almost impossible 
to separate them,® is to be regarded as the revelation of Bloy’s 
famous secret, the central belief behind all his work, vitiating it in 
every particular. Such precautionary expressions as ‘almost’ in the 
passage to which I have referred and Bloy’s own note to the effect 
that his statement is not ‘a rigorous affirmation in the sense of 
revealed doctrine’, he dismisses as devices calculated to throw 
dust in our eyes. Indeed, Dr Barbeau pursues Bloy with the ferocity 
of a disappointed disciple, allowing him no quarter. A more objective 
study, in which the evidence adduced by Dr Barbeau, which points 
indisputably to the affinity between Bloy and various illuminist 
currents of thought, was set in relation to the work of Bloy as a 


7 bee Barbeau, Un prophete luciférien, Léon Bloy, Paris, Aubier, 1957, p. 76. 
id., p. 79. 

* Léon Bloy, Le Salut par les Juifs, Paris, Mercure de France, 1946, p. 205. 

*Ibid., p. 206, note I. 
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whole might allow us to take a less categorical view of the Ungrateful 
Beggar’s heterodox tendencies. Bloy may have both more subtlety 
and more sincerity than Dr Barbeau allows. Rarely do his most 
equivocal assertions appear otherwise than tentative or in meta- 
phorical disguise. His extremism, his love of paradox, his relish of 
incongruity, his sense of mystery and of the immensity of our 
human ignorance, all that has to be taken into account when we 
try to assess the meaning and validity of what he had to say. His 
writings abound in expressions of loyalty to the Catholic Church 
and there is no more reason to doubt their sincerity than to dis- 
believe him when he writes in Le Symbolisme de I’ Apparition: 
‘Devoid of theology as Iam...” (p. 109) or when, in the same 
work, he maintains that his paraphrase of the words attributed to 
our Lady at La Salette in 1846 is ‘literary rather than theological’ 
(p. 112). To offset his over-audacious assimilations, his making of 
-the Blessed Virgin in one context, for instance, Mother, Sister and 
Spouse of the Holy Ghost, (p. 260) his identifying her in another 
with the Cross (pp. 181-2), which he identifies frequently with the 
Holy Ghost (p. 255 etc.), and his identifying her in yet another 
context with Christ himself (p. 272), occur such unexceptionable 
statements as this: “The mode and the degree of [Mary’s] Union 
with the three divine Persons are a mystery of faith’ (p. 99). It is 
clear that for Bloy these identifications or assimilations were not 
literal facts, absolute truths. He was no doubt often misguided 
and sometimes downright wrong, but he was not mad. Dr Barbeau 
possibly forces on him too logical a system and makes too much 
depend upon an apocalyptical expectation which students of Bloy 
have hitherto treated as a kind of aberration which need not be 
taken too seriously. Bloy’s importance is literary; it has certainly 
never been theological: but the tremendous spiritual influence he 
has exercised has been in an entirely orthodox sense; he has converted 
many to belief in the Church’s teaching, but none, so far as one 
knows, to belief in his wilder speculations. 

However, there is no doubt of Bloy’s affinity with many of the 
illuminist writers of the nineteenth century. Dr Barbeau is chiefly 
concerned, as has been said, with Bloy’s Paracletism, his speculation 
with regard to the so-called Third Reign and the ultimate pardon 


5 Léon Bloy, Le Symbolisme de I’ Apparition, Paris, Lemercier, 1925. 
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of Satan. In this respect he sees in Eliphas Lévi the main source of 
Bloy’s notions. If we examine Bloy’s views on women, we may see 
that there is much resemblance between them and the earlier 
feminist works of this man who was to call himself Eliphas Lévi, 
works which Dr Barbeau does not mention, as they are not germane 
to his particular theme. In reality, the ideas of both Bloy and Abbé 
Constant, as Eliphas Lévi was then called, have their ultimate 
origin in the Saint-Simonian mysticism of Pére Enfantin and his 
associates. This entirely unchristian, indeed anti-Christian, feminism 
of Pére Enfantin is fused in the thought of Abbé Constant with a 
strong Marian doctrine and the strange consequences of this 
synthesis have their repercussion, unconsciously or consciously, in 
the exalted theories of Léon Bloy. When we read in Bloy’s letter 
to his future wife written on the 15th February 1890, that he had 
been ‘visibly created to seek the Woman’, unless we are acquainted 
with the extravagant notions of the later Saint-Simonists, we shall 
be at a loss to understand what he means. In an earlier letter, the 
long and important one written on the 27th November 1889, he 
pays tribute to the Saint-Simonian cult of woman in these terms: 
At the beginning of this century, a Frenchman, who bore a 
very great name and claimed to be descended from Charlemagne, 

the Duc® de Saint-Simon, took it upon himself to found a sect, , 

a religion which appealed to some distinguished minds and which | 

had among its followers quite a large number of men who achieved | 

fame. I don’t want to keep you five minutes talking about that! 
pride-begotten invention which came to an inexpressibly shameful 
end, but there was one astonishing thing. That was the cult of! 
the unknown Woman who was to save the world and whom: 
each one was to seek with the greatest care throughout the earth.. 

What singular testimony! 

And then, in the following paragraph, Bloy lyrically invokes: 
this ‘Desired One of the nations’ in terms that leave no doubt that! 
he is referring to Mary, an identification that Constant had already; 
made before him. 

Constant, who was a man of vast erudition, had made a study of! 
Saint-Simonism but was repelled by the cult of ‘free love’ whichs 
was the manner in which, it seems, the cult of woman was at first! 


* He was in fact the Comte de Saint-Simon. 
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manifested.’ It is, however, relevant to this study, as well as entertain- 
ing, to follow the development of Saint-Simonian feminism in some 
detail. The Saint-Simonists desired to rehabilitate the body in the 
face of what they regarded as Christian contempt for it. To achieve 
the emancipation of woman, the ending of her enslavement to man, 
she was to be given the same sexual freedom as the male. While 
Pére Enfantin (1796-1864), who was the prime mover in the feminist 
direction, was of the opinion that some men and women were 
fitted for a permanent marriage relationship, others he judged better 
suited to temporary relationships. It is clear, then, that Pére Enfantin 
wished for a relaxation of Christian moral law, for less rigidity in 
sexual relations. It was even suggested initially that the ‘priests’ of 
the movement should give not only spiritual guidance and con- 
solation in matrimonial matters, but also carnal guidance and con- 
solation, the precise nature of which is nowhere defined, thus leaving 
our imagination free to make what conjectures it will. The glori- 
fication of the human body and of human love attended this Saint- 
Simonist cult of woman. Prostitution was to be eradicated in the 
reign of love that was to be inaugurated. Man and woman were to 
be freely united in love; the couple, not the individual, was the 
Saint-Simonist ideal. In a curious and enthusiastic article in Le 
Globe, for the 12th January 1832, written by the Saint-Simonist 
Duveyrier, though apparently inspired by Enfantin, the question 
is asked whether in the new order of things love outside marriage 
may not be embraced and regularised. The enticing picture is painted 
for readers of Le Globe of 
men and women united by an unexampled and unnamable love 
since it would know neither cooling off nor jealousy; men and 
women who would give themselves to many without ceasing to 
belong to one another, whose love, on the contrary, would be 
like a divine feast increasing in magnificence with the number 
and the choice of the guests . . .° 
Undoubtedly, there was much carnality in this early conception. 
Later, it became Enfantin’s belief that only woman can determine 
what the future moral law, the law of sexual relationships, is to be, 


7 Paul Chacornac, Eliphas Lévi, rénovateur de Voccultisme en France, Paris, Librairie 


générale des sciences occultes, 1926, p. 84. ; é 
8 Henry-René d’Allemagne, Les Saint-Simoniens, 1827-37, Paris, Griind, 1930, p. 236 
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as she is supremely concerned in the matter, and accordingly a 
woman comes to be expected to formulate this law. Gradually, 
the idea of her takes on a messianic form and she becomes Woman 
and she is to bring some sort of new revelation concerning men 
and women. She is to be with Pére Enfantin at the head of the 
Saint-Simonist movement. It is one of the original features of 
Saint-Simonism at this stage in its development that it emphasized 
the necessity of the collaboration of man and woman in the formula- 
tion of the laws of society, to replace what were in the views of 
Saint-Simonists man-made laws designed for his own benefit as a 
male. However, they were obviously of the opinion that no ordinary 
measures would avail to secure that collaboration. Somehow the 
Woman who would achieve all this was to be recognised and she 
would ascend the rostrum of the Saint-Simonian Church, occupying 
the empty seat which Enfantin had symbolically ready for her, 
but which, oddly enough, was never filled. However far some 
Saint-Simonists advanced in absurdity, it is a striking fact that 
their sense never deserted them to the extent of allowing them to 
believe that they had ever found the Woman. 

In the course of 1832 the exaltation of Saint-Simonian feminists 
in their search for the Woman Messiah increased. As early as 
August, 1829, the mystical note is already present in a letter from 
Enfantin to Duveyrier: 

‘It is, moreover, by the hand of woman that the new Adam 
regenerated by Saint-Simon will receive the fruit of the tree of all 
knowledge, for it is by her that he will be led towards God, as 
the Christians believed that she had led them away from Him... 

Let us therefore boldly proclaim, it is by the complete emanci- 
pation of woman that the Saint-Simonian epoch will be marked; 
it is they who will contribute the most to its establishment and 
who will maintain it with most power, who will perfect it with 
most love’.® 
One may regard the Christian analogy introduced by Enfantin 

in that letter as designed to accentuate the difference from a Christian 
conception, rather than any implied similarity. Enfantin, though 
the originator of the idea, was soon left far behind by more ardent 
fanatics. At first his views on women and on the Woman caused 
STbid..;pa2t3. 
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much dissension among Saint-Simonists and many left the movement 
on that account, including Bazard, who had been co-head of it 
with Enfantin. From being his collaborator at the head of the 
movement, the Woman eventually assumed in absentia the chiet 
place. In the Reign of Woman that was to take place, woman was 
to dominate in the general ordering of affairs. Enfantin relegated 
himself to the office of precursor, though in the speech that he made 
in his defence, when he was being tried for holding illegal meetings, 
he conferred on that office the maximum majesty. ‘Of this woman 
Messiah’, he said, ‘I feel that I am the precursor; for her I am 
what St John was for Jesus.”!° 

Failing to escape conviction, Pére Enfantin relinquished from 
his prison cell his leadership of the movement and henceforward 
the search for the Woman Messiah became more frenzied and 
apocalyptical. This search became in fact the main activity of the 
Saint-Simonists, which title indeed they now abandoned in favour 
of the undoubtedly more accurate designation of Association of 
the Companions of Woman, albeit she was still unknown. The 
Association was founded on the 22nd January 1833, by Barrault 
who wrote of the object of his quest in most lyrical terms: 

To her (the Woman) goes my destiny like the river to the sea, 
the eagle to the light, the earth to the rising sun. . . I feel a new 
life starting within me, it’s no longer only the life of the Father 
which I have always striven with such ardour to gather and 
circulate in the whole of my being. Already the life of the Mother 
is waking within me and inspiring me. Ah! it is indeed she, 
though she is still not visible, but it is she whose breath some- 
times touches my brow and ruffles my hair! .. .1 
Less than a week later, on the 28th January, Barrault declared 

exultantly that the Woman was in the East: 

I know where the Mother is: in the East! 

The West is pale, in eclipse, in captivity, the Father is in prison. 

Nothing great is said or done there to-day... 

Europe, Asia, Africa, those three giants of the ancient world 
are face to face and massacring one another; all the life of the 
West is hurled against the East; that immense flow which attempts 


10 Tbid., p. 299. 
11 Tbid., pp. 369-370. (1822 ou l’année de la Mere, Arsenal, 8961, B. 12). 
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have been made to contain behind dams which have been con- 

stantly broken and remade is going to the far end of the 

Mediterranean. 

There the woman will appear.’? 

By this time what may be regarded as a certain complacency 
for the flesh which marks the earlier pronouncements has given 
way to a dedicated chastity. The knights who are to discover the 
Woman have taken a vow of celibacy. When Barrault and others 
decided to go and seek her in Constantinople, he issued a proclama- 
tion in which he recalled their vow of celibacy made in the night 
of the 2nd and 3rd March, the year before.’® Unfortunately the 
Saint-Simonists, or rather the Companions of Woman, as they 
should now strictly be called, were not at all welcome in Con- 
stantinople and were deported to Smyrna before they had much 
chance of pursuing their investigations. There was some slight 
contact with Lady Stanhope at this point, but it was not intimate, 
and it does not seem to have occurred to any of the Companions 
that she may have been the Woman. On the 24th June Barrault 
made a new prophecy. The Woman, it now seemed, was in India: 

The Father has filled all our thoughts with the East. D’Eichthal 

and after him Lambert and Hoar have said that the Mother, a 

daughter of the East, was a Jewess. Duveyrier has glimpsed the 

Mother upon the summit of the Himalaya and Rigaud has found 

once more the word of Duveyrier. He, Barrault, has made the 

cry which has become one of the voices of the world resound: 

The Mother is in the East .. . All these prophecies must be 

harmonised in one sublime concordance; from the concert of all 

these oracles there must issue one supreme oracle: 
The prediction made in the month of May was not misleading. 

The Mother has given a sign of her divine existence, but away 

from the sphere which our eyes embrace. It is not in vain that 

the Father has given me and that I have taken Constantinople 

as the first stage for the annunciation! . . .14 

Barrault had believed that the Woman would reveal herself in 
May. However, after the summer of 1833 the search seems to have 


12 Tbid., p. 370. 
25 bid), ps 372: 
14 Ibid., p. 378. 
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lost momentum. India was never explored with a view to yielding 
to the world the Woman Messiah and the Saint-Simonists became 
interested in the more material project of building the Suez Canal. 

With the dispersal of the Saint-Simonists, however, the idea to 
which they had given such impetus did not immediately die away 
but it went through various phases. The most ludicrous form that 
it took is no doubt to be found in the strange pamphlet that appeared 
on the Feast of the Assumption in 1838, proclaimed as the first 
day of the Evadah Era by the writer, who signed himself as the 
Mapah, a hybrid term easy to analyse into its two component parts 
if we take our minds back to the nursery. In this weird document 
both Christ and Mary make their appearance, but not in any 
traditional réle. The whole idea of the pronouncement is to 
emphasise the couple, as Pére Enfantin had done. Mary is no longer 
the Mother, she is the wife. Jesus is no longer the Son, but the 
husband. Man and woman together constitute unity in duality, 
what Ganneau (c. 1800-53), the real name of the writer, calls the 
Androgynous Evadam. In the new era the name of the woman is 
to come first in marriage, with that of the man second. The Catholic 
Church is accused of causing the female element to be absorbed by 
the male, through the abdication of her surname that it imposes 
on the woman. Various mystical analogies of the name of Mary 
are made in the course of this proclamation. The name Mary means 
marriage, it also means the Gospel, and it means God, of whom the 
Mapah is priest. The heart of Mary is to be the holy water of the 
new baptism. There is, it can be seen, considerable reference to 
Mary, however unorthodox the context, and there is a mystical 
linking of the names of Eve and Mary, Adam and Christ. It is the 
suffering of woman which has brought about, one gathers, this 
new era and it is interesting to see that in the trinity of suffering, 
as it were, which Ganneau establishes, Mary the Mother and Mary 
the Holy Virgin of Paradise is accompanied by Mary Magdalene 
the Prostitute, as the writer bluntly calls her, though not with any 
reprehension. All the phases of this mystical feminism are marked 
by great sympathy with prostitutes, regarded as the innocent 
victims of wicked men. There is in any case no odour of asceticism 
in this document, which states that the passions are manifestations 
of Evadah, and therefore, one presumes, good and proper, and 
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which denounces the celibacy of the Catholic clergy as a blasphemy. 
The proclamation was given at Paris, declared to be the great Eda 
of the earth, Ganneau being then thirty-three years of age.’® 

As well as being mystically obsessed with Woman, Ganneau 
also had, like Léon Bloy, a special cult for Napoleon. The deceased 
Emperor is glorified in the extreme in two documents published by 
Ganneau, Le Retour des Cendres de Napoléon en France, printed in 
1840, and Waterloo,* printed three years later, though the substance 
is the same. Napoleon is the People made Man. He is the great 
Cain. He is the ‘fine precursor of the Law of Love, the great Plough- 
man of the Promised Land . . . the man of Destiny’ (p. 5). He is 
the forger of unity, the re-forger of the ‘Adam Unity’. Jesus is the 
Christ-Abel, Napoleon the Christ-Cain. This implied likening of 
Napoleon to Christ is emphasised by the reference to Waterloo 
as the People’s Golgotha (le Golgotha-peuple) and as the Good 
Friday of the People’s Christ (le Christ-peuple) (p. 12). 

These analogies or similar ones we find again in the work of 
Constant and of Léon Bloy, who held that all the incidents of the 
Scriptures tell the same story, that everywhere it is God spoken 
of under a symbol. It is in Le Salut par les Juifs that he makes his 
exegesis of the story of Cain and Abel, the analysis of which key- 
work provides the climax of Dr Barbeau’s work of interpretation. 
Constant knew Ganneau, but it is not suggested that he was much 
influenced by this crank. He also knew Flora Tristan (1803-46) who 
exercised a certain influence over him and whom he also influenced, 
but it is more fitting to examine his work first, as it is by far the 
more important and hers adds little to it. With Alphonse-Louis 
Constant (1810-75) we come to a closer integration of Saint- 
Simonian feminism and mariology. He did not write under the name 
of Eliphas Lévi until 1853, between which date and 1861 his best 
known works, Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie, Histoire de la 
Magie, and La Clef des Grands Mystéres, were written. When he 
wrote the two works that will be considered here, he had not broken 
adrift from the Catholic Church. He had been ordained deacon 
in 1835, but was never ordained priest, his lack of vocation having 


*6 Ganneau, dit le Mapah, Baptéme, Mariage, etc., Paris, 15th August, 1838, p. 3. 
16 Ganneau, dit le Mapah, Waterloo, Paris, 1843. f oat ae? 
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become apparent after he had spent some years at the seminary. 
It seems, however, that, had he wished, he could have been ordained 
priest in the diocese of Evreux, where he preached for a time and 
where he was offered a country parish. At the petit séminaire of 
St Nicolas du Chardonnet he came under the influence of the 
Superior, Abbé Frére-Colonna (1786-1858), who was Superior 
from 1819 till 1834. This priest held the view, apparently, that a 
further revelation of the Holy Ghost was to be expected and that 
there was to be a ‘Third Reign’.!” This Third Reign, the idea of 
which no doubt derives ultimately from Joachim of Flora, the 
twelfth-century Cistercian Abbot, corresponds by its postulated 
characteristic of universal love to the Reign of Woman announced 
by Pére Enfantin. In fact, through Abbé Constant, this identification 
is made, by means of the symbol of the dove, the dove being the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost and also, through the imagery of the 
Canticle of Canticles, that of the Blessed Virgin.1* Bloy, too, of 
course, expected this Third Reign which was to ‘complete’ the 
Redemption and inaugurate the new era of love and he, too, coupled 
this new Reign with Woman who for him, as indeed for Abbé 
Constant, was Mary. As he wrote in his letter to Jeanne Molbech 
of the 14th February, 1890: 

Now, if you ask me how it is that Mary, who was a true woman 
or rather the true Woman, as Jesus was the true Man, is merged 
to such a degree with the Third Divine Person that they cannot 
be separated, I shall be obliged to leave you without an answer. 
While Bloy does not feel able to explain this mystical conundrum, 

it is clear enough that the feminism which originates with Pére 
Enfantin and receives a dubious baptism at the hands of the 
heterodox Abbé Constant is, however much purged of its grosser 
elements and fused with the thought of St Louis-Marie Grignion de 
Montfort, an integral part of Bloy’s creed. Grignion de Montfort, 
the seventeenth-century monk who was canonised in 1947, saw a 
close connexion between Mary and the Holy Ghost and he thought 
that the end of the world, which was much in his mind, as in Bloy’s, 
would be preceded by strong devotion to Mary, which will herald 


17 Abbé Alphonse Constant, L’Assomption de la Femme ou le Livre de l’Amour 
Paris, Le Gallois, 1841, pp. v-vi. 
Pibids. p:51,p. 07-9 - 
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the Second Coming.1® Bloy, however, helped by less orthodox 
currents of thought, went much further than Grignion de Montfort, 
whose Traité de la vraie dévotion a la Sainte Vierge, incidentally, 
did not come to light until 1842, as if there were a providential 
conspiracy to render the nineteenth century in France a kind of 
focus of feminism, especially in its more mystical aspects. Indeed, 
Bloy wondered whether the many reputed appearances of Mary in 
France in the course of the nineteenth century — there were four 
between 1830 and 1871 — did not show the fulfilment of Grignion 
de Montfort’s prediction and the approaching end of the world. 

The introduction to his L’Assomption de la Femme ou le Livre 
de L’ Amour, which was published in 1841, makes it clear that Abbé 
Constant, in spite of his later preaching in the diocese of Evreux, 
could scarcely be called orthodox. His tribute to the influence of 
Spiridion upon him cannot cause us to esteem very highly the strength 
of his mind, but it was seemingly what he read of Mme Guyon in 
the works of George Sand that made him see ‘how the cult of Mary 
acted as a transition between the reign of Christ and that of the 
heavenly Dove’ (p. x). But already he had rejected belief-in hell as 
Manichean and had come, somehow or other, to regard pantheism 
as Christ’s last word (pp. xi-xii). Constant’s book is for the most 
part a commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, lyrical and mediocre, 
full of sentimental effusions. As it was for Pére Enfantin and for 
the Mapah, the couple is to be the future ideal: 

And from the embrace of the divine man and the regenerated 

woman will be born eternal happiness (p. 8). 

Such a phrase is essentially Saint-Simonian. Christ, however, 
is introduced to sanction this idea of the new kingdom of heaven by 
being made to say that it will be established 

when two will make but one, when what is inside will be outside, 
and when man and woman, inseparably united, will no longer 

be man or woman (p. 8). 

Abbé Constant, nevertheless, fails to quote any reference for this 
divine saying. 

The main ideas underlying this work are these. Woman is the 
last creation of God, and therefore the most perfect (p. 52 and 


19 Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort, Traité de la vraie dévotion a la Sainte Vierge, 
6th Canadian Edition, 1916, pp. 30 seq. 
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p- 74). She is man’s means of communication with heaven (p. 58). 
She is in fact the grace of God and the beauty of the world (p. 50). 
In loving woman, man manifested the divinity that was in himself 
(p. 50). In the Garden of Eden he had to choose between God and 
eternal life on the one hand and woman and death on the other. 
Choosing the latter, he became free, no longer the passive slave of 
God. The Fall, then, was a good thing (p. 75). Woman is now to 
guide man towards new regions (p. 39). The woman of the future 
whom men must love is Mary (p. 107). Woman is Mary. Eve and 
Mary are the same symbol, and Greek antiquity represented her 
through the figure of Pandora (pp. 21 and 22). Mary is the Dove 
and the Holy Ghost (p. 51, p. 67). God is both male and female and 
‘in an eternal ecstasy he fills with his being the fruitful bosom of 
his beloved’ (p. 49). Mary will reign in glory by the side of Christ 
(p. 22). Everything began with woman and everything will end 
through her (p. 22). 

This last phrase could have been written by Bloy. Indeed, in 
Jeanne d’Arc et I’ Allemagne®® he wrote: 

From the beginning everything has been promised to Woman 
and it is through Woman that everything must be accomplished. 
Between her and the Holy Ghost there is such an affinity that 
you may humanly confuse them and it is difficult not to imagine 
with certain mystics the Third Reign, that is the Triumph of the 
Paraclete procured by her of whom it is said that she ‘will laugh 
on the last Day’ (pp. 31-32). 

The whole book, in fact, elaborates the inter-relation of Woman, 
Virginity and the Holy Ghost, France and the Kingdom of God, 
and the thesis that all history is the same story. Bloy’s contention 
that Joan of Arc was the saviour of France is accorded a mystical 
development. Constant, too, makes a scriptural analogy between 
Joan’s saving France and Deborah’s and Judith’s saving Israel. 
Bloy, however, works on a more grandiose scale. As Mary the 
Virgin gave birth to Jesus, the Saviour of Humanity, by the in- 
strument of the Holy Ghost, so Joan the Virgin gave birth to France, 
also the Saviour of Humanity, by the instrument of the Holy 
Ghost. The story of Mary of Nazareth and that of Joan of Arc are 
really one and the same story. And Bloy goes on to say that the 


20 Téon Bloy, Jeanne d’Arc et Il’ Allemagne, Paris, Cres, 1915. 
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Germans will be driven out of France — he is writing in 1915 — 
by ‘another invisible and All-Powerful Virgin whose miraculous 
intervention Joan of Arc no doubt prefigures’ (p. 76). Bloy in fact 
believed that France had taken the place of Israel as God’s chosen 
country, the Jews having forfeited their privilege through their 
unbelief (p. 13 etc.). At the end of this book Bloy reinforces his 
analogy between the trial of Joan and that of Jesus by referring 
to the custom of the Cathedral Chapter of Rouen to liberate a 
prisoner on the Feast of the Ascension which in 1431 fell on roth 
May, during Joan’s trial. A prisoner guilty of rape was set free, 
another Barabbas (pp. 212-31). 

In 1843 a further book was published by Abbé Alphonse-Louis 
Constant, La Mére de Dieu, épopée religieuse et humanitaire,** in 
which the glorification of Mary is, if possible, stronger still. Though 
this book understandably displeased the Bishop of Evreux, the only 
reproof Constant seems to have received was a jocular letter from 
Mgr Olivier who suggested that celibacy had gone to his brain and 
that, ‘if you knew women more closely, you would not adore 
Woman so much!’*? The earlier part of this work gives us a reading 
of Old Testament history in which analogies of Christ and Mary 
are everywhere to be perceived. Sara, Rebecca, Judith and Susanna 
are all prefigurations of Mary (pp. 27, 29, 41, 44). Isaac is a pre- 
figuration of Christ (p. 27) and the lamb replacing Isaac in the 
sacrifice made by Abraham is also a prefiguration of the Lamb 
sacrificed for the salvation of the world (p. 28). Joseph, too, sold 
by his brethren, prefigures Christ crucified by his kinsmen (p. 33) 
and Solomon, whose mother is sat at the right hand of his throne, 
is the figure of Christ triumphant, with of course Mary at his side 
(p. 41). These analogies occur frequently enough in Bloy,** but they 
are, as it were, the stock-in-trade of a certain kind of scriptural 
exegesis. Constant’s vision of Old Testament history is coloured 
by the view that birth is in itself a shameful thing, a view that would 
seem to imply that the sin of Adam was sexual in nature, an inter- 


*! Abbé Alphonse Constant, La Mére de Dieu, épopée religieuse et humanitaire, Paris, 
Gosselin, 1844. 

22 Paul Chacornac, op. cit., p. 78. 

*8 For instance, in Le Symbolisme de Apparition alone, we have the Judith (pp. 
75-76) and mother of Solomon (p. 64) analogies. With regard to the Joseph analogy, 
which is very frequent in Bloy, Barbeau has much to say (see op. cit., pp. 146-54). 
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pretation supported by Constant’s reference in a later passage to 
Adam’s sin as ‘a voluptuous act’ (p. 84). Women, incidentally, are 
here divided by Constant into two general categories, Eves and 
Marys, seductresses and saviours (p. 41), a division which is partially 
echoed by the two modes of being which Bloy holds to be alone 
possible for woman, the beatitude of the saint and the voluptuous- 
ness of the prostitute, the respectable middle class woman being 
destined for eternal damnation.*4 

So far the narrative is lucid and unadorned, but for the later 
and larger part of the book the lyrical tone of the Assomption de la 
Femme returns. Constant here expresses his mystical theories 
through a series of visions. After a lengthy discussion of the 
symbolism of Mary, the name meaning both Mother and Church 
(pp. 102 seq.), so that the well-known formula: outside the Church 
no salvation really means: outside filial confidence in Mary there is 
no salvation (p. 123) we are granted a vision in the course of which 
Abel becomes Christ, Cain becomes Lucifer and Eve becomes 
Mary (p. 158). There is much insistence on the suffering of Mary, 
which is a new characteristic in Constant’s mariology but which 
can owe nothing to the event of La Salette, of which the suffering 
of the Blessed Virgin is a special feature, as that event took place 
two years later. It is the suffering of Mary in bringing mankind to 
birth in wisdom that is emphasised (p. 174), suffering that is necessary 
to continue the salvation of mankind and to raise Christ again 
for his second coming, his second birth (p. 179). In Le Symbolisme 
de l Apparition Bloy refers to the suffering of Mary in giving birth 
to mankind, of whom she is mother (pp. 77-78). 

In the course of Constant’s vision Cain-Lucifer asks pardon of 
Abel-Christ and this is granted through their mother, Eve-Mary, 
for evil is the elder brother of good, and woman will reconcile 
hem when she changes evil into good through an outpouring of 
1er heart’ (pp. 235-6). Mary touches the head of the serpent who is 
Satan, and this kills Satan, but frees Lucifer, who is apparently 
1ot totally to be identified with Satan, and Lucifer, the star of the 
norning, will henceforth shine on the brow of woman (p. 265). It 
s this conception, in greater complexity, that Dr Barbeau claims 
o be at the basis of Bloy’s thought, though he does not quote this 


4Léon Bloy, Lettres & sa Fiancée, Letter of 27th November 1889, and La Femme 
auvre, Part I, chap. xx. 
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text of Constant’s. Nowhere in Bloy, however, do we find so clear 
a picture of the forgiveness of Satan, though on the relationship 
of Mary and the serpent there are some very odd passages, both in 
the letter to Jeanne Molbech of the 2nd December 1889, and in 
Le Symbolisme de ’ Apparition.®* Bloy’s esotericism is as involved 
as it is possible to be, since for him everything is susceptible of 
being everything else and there is really no limit to the analogies 
and assimilations that can be made, which is perhaps why we need 
not take them so seriously as does Dr Barbeau. 

During this same vision Constant perceives that Mary is the 
Mother of God in a fuller sense than is commonly understood, for 
‘Christ seemed to owe His divinity to His mother and honour her 
for it’ (p. 267), a statement that is not perhaps very different from 
Bloy’s assertion in Le Symbolisme de Il Apparition: 

All things depend on her to this extent that you would say it 
was just as impossible for Jesus Christ to achieve the salvation 
of the world without Her consent as for men to receive it without 
her permission (p. 58). 3 
Léon Bloy hardly lags behind Abbé Constant in the power that 

he attributes to the Blessed Virgin, the co-redemptress, as he calls 
her elsewhere in the same work (p. 67), whose tears are the blood 
of Christ, shed in another manner (p. 272). Indeed, as well as: 
identifying her as near as may be with the Holy Ghost, he also 
identifies her with Christ, on the strength of a text of St Bridget’s, 
(p. 272), all of which goes to confirm, incidentally, that these: 
identifications are not to be understood in too literal a manner. 

In Constant’s vision Christ and Mary seem to constitute the: 
divine couple, as Ganneau, we may remember, had proclaimed,, 
and the world is the child of this couple. The new Eden is to be: 
born from them (p. 267). The vision that Constant has, then, is of 
the establishment of perfected humanity on earth, in other words, 
the millenium. Although in the course of this vision we see the most 
supernatural acts, the most striking manifestations of the divine 
power, Constant nevertheless seems to deprive God of any distinct 
personality. Human individuals, he states, constitute the analysis 


*° Le Symbolisme de I’ Apparition, pp. 264-5. Here Mary is said to be both the enemy 
of the serpent and of Christ. The identity of Jesus and Satan could be argued from 
this passage, Jesus being substituted for Satan in his being sacrificed for the sing 
of the world. Barbeau, however, interprets the passage in the light of his main thesis, 
Op.cit.,pp. 93-95. 
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of God into his component parts. ‘The idea of God is only the 
synthesis of humanity’ (p. 273). Thus, there can be no God apart 
from humanity. There follows now the vision of the Reign of the 
Holy Ghost, the Third Reign, which will be the consequence of 
woman’s elevation to a position of supremacy (pp. 276 seq.). 
Universal unity and harmony will be established (p. 279). Man is 
Christ and Woman is the Church and each is to love and live in 
the other (p. 279). Constant’s ideal beloved says to him in this 
vision: You are no longer just a man, you are Christ; and I am no 
longer just a woman, I am the Church (p. 280). This new love of 
man and woman regenerate will be chaste, spiritual, and all women 
will be in one woman. Loving one woman, you love them all 
(p. 297), an idea, incidentally, which also finds expression in Coventry 
Patmore’s The Angel in the House.*® Man and woman will now be 
together for ever and there will be no more death, though forms 
may change (p. 298). A new soul will be born from the regenerate 
couple, the man-Christ and the woman-Mary; this ‘heavenly 
hermaphrodite’ will be the image of each of the parents and also 
the beloved herself at the same time (p. 300). This new Eden, of 
which we are granted the exteriorised vision, can be created, says 
the writer, in the individual now, and Constant claims that it 
happens to him after this vision (p. 307). It is love which achieves 
the vision of this new Eden in the individual (p. 317), a view not 
entirely without some affinity with ideas of the later writers, Vladimir 
Soloviev and Charles Williams. The essential thing is to love woman, 
free her from bondage, make her the equal of man, and then she 
will love and she will regenerate the world (p. 330). 

The last pages of this book are devoted to the rules of conduct 
that are to govern the new Eden. Physical birth, it would seem, 
will still take place, for birth is a sacred mystery, and all children 
are born by the operation of the Holy Ghost (p. 356). Mary herself 
says to Constant: ‘The chaste pleasures of love are for us sacred 
duties’ (p. 345). There will be no need for temples for nature is the 
temple. Prayer will be a part of life and God is everywhere (p. 360). 
Scattered throughout the book are references to prostitution, 
prostitutes being among the elect Constant sees in heaven, ‘who 


26 The Angel in the House, Part I1, Book II, The Victories of Love, Section iy, Frederick 
to his Mother. . 
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blushingly trail the soiled rags of their virginal tunics’ (p. 187), and 
indictments of priests who have failed to do the work that they 
should have done (pp. 220 seq.), two themes dear to Léon Bloy, 
as the most casual of his readers will know. 

It should perhaps be made clear that Abbé Constant, when 
writing La Mére de Dieu, considered himself to be a Catholic, 
though he confesses to having had a period of heresy in the past. 
Though, of course, he did not continue to make this claim in later 
life, he never lost his regard for the Church, and Mrs Hutchinson, 
the wife of the British Consul in Paris, who was an admirer of the 
magician, records his having said that Catholicism was the only 
religion whose sacraments were effective.*” On his deathbed, it 
seems, he received absolution, a friend of his, Mme Jobert, having 
sought a priest. °° 

The analysis that has been made of these two books of Constant’s 
has been undertaken less for its own sake than for the evidence it 
affords of the fusion of Saint-Simonism with what may be called an 
extreme form of Marian exegesis, of Catholic derivation, certainly, 
but, one would say, overstepping the permissible limits. From 
Saint-Simonism, as developed by Pére Enfantin and Barrault, 
comes the insistence on the emancipation of woman, on the couple 
as opposed to the individual, on the supremacy of woman over 
man and on her intimate association with the new era of universal 
love that is to take place. The identification of the Woman with 
Mary, which Bloy was also to hold?® unites this Saint-Simonist 
strain with a mystical Christian tradition comprising a system of 
biblical exegesis in which analogies of Mary and Christ are every- 
where to be seen and with Joachim of Flora’s Third Reign, as well 
as with a vision of the apocatastasis, which may or may not derive 
from Origen. The effect of all this is to exalt Mary even above 
Christ himself, as woman is exalted above man in Saint-Simonian 
thought. What is of especial interest, however, is the similarity 
that is to be observed between the fundamental preoccupations of | 
Abbé Constant and those of Léon Bloy, the mystical fund of 
*” Paul Chacornac, op. cit., p. 236. 
°8 Tbid., p. 284. 

*9 As well as the letter I have quoted, written on the 27th November 1889, there are 


many other instances, e.g. Le Symbolisme de I’ Apparition, p. 65, where Hello’s Paroles — 
de Dieu are quoted and approved in this context. 
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scriptural analogy and apocalyptical prophecy that they both share. 
Whether there was direct influence or not, it is not possible at 
present to say. Illuminist currents of thought were rife throughout 
the nineteenth century, the atmosphere was, as it were, charged 
with every peculiar brand of mystical utopianism. Auguste Viatte, 
in his excellent book, Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son temps, 
has shown what close affinities existed between the ideas of Hugo 
and those of certain illuminists. However, it seems probable, 
particularly in view of the researches of Dr Barbeau, that Bloy 
was acquainted with the work of Eliphas Lévi and the famous 
authority on magic did not efface Abbé Constant, but, as it were, 
subsumed him. 

We owe to the editorial care of Abbé Constant a work that has 
in it more pungency than his own work, though one does not know 
to what extent the form of the book may be his. This is Flora 
Tristan’s L’Emancipation de la Femme ou le Testament de la Paria®®, 
published posthumously in 1846. According to Constant, Flora 
believed herself to be the Woman Messiah sought by the Saint- 
Simonists (p. 116). Sympathy with the poor and oppressed and 
detestation of the rich inform her writing and give her pen an 
ironic twist almost worthy of Bloy himself. Indeed, in the tone of 
her condemnations, in her calling down of divine justice to end the 
outrages of rich hypocritical Christians and the afflictions of the 
downtrodden there is, to use a term much favoured by these hunters 
of analogy, a prefiguration of Léon Bloy. Like him, she calls for a 
manifestation of Christ in glory, at Whose coming there will be a 
procession of all the poor and accursed (p. 31). In so far as her 
ideas are concerned, however, there is little in her book that is not 
already present in those of Constant and there is little to be gained 
by detailing them. There is the usual sympathy with prostitutes 
(p. 104 etc.), and the usual condemnation of women who make 
loveless marriages, (p. 10) echoed by Bloy in the famous letter of 
the 27th November 1889. Indeed, we learn from Flora Tristan that 
one of the new beatitudes of Christ returning in glory will be: ‘For 
woman prostitutes her body when she gives herself to him whom 
she does not love’ (p. 79). The coming of Christ in glory and the 


30 Flora Tristam, L’Emancipation de la Femme, ou le Testament de la Paria, Paris 
1846. 
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Reign of the Holy Ghost do not seem to be distinguished by Flora 
Tristan, as indeed they do not seem to me to be distinguished by 
Bloy who would seem to regard the Second Coming as identical 
with the Third Reign. We learn from her, however, that Lucifer is 
the human figure of the Holy Ghost; he is the spirit of intelligence 
and love and so he was banished from heaven, but joined in his 
exile by his sister, Ariel, the.genius of love (pp. 37 seq.). Christ is 
to free Lucifer and then 
Mary, the regenerate Woman, will hold out her arms to both 
of them and cover them with caresses; the new Eve will be proud 
of the martial conquests of Jesus, her divine Abel, and she will 
weep on seeing the gentleness of Lucifer, the angel of Cain, 

repentant and regenerate in his turn (p. 45). 

While this paradoxical situation is never portrayed by Bloy with 
such luminous crudity, it nevertheless seems to be, on Dr Barbeau’s 
showing, inherent in Le Salut par les Juifs and implied in Le Sym- 
bolisme de l’ Apparition, where much is said of the divine Abel and 
the new Eve, the Elder and the Prodigal Son, particularly in the 
closing pages.*! 

Like Abbé Constant, Flora Tristan considers herself to be a 
Catholic. Like him, too, she asserts that God is not to be found 
outside humanity (p. 69). Like Ganneau, to whom she pays tribute 
towards the end of her book (p. 114), she considers that the celibacy 
of the clergy is impious (p. 86). Indeed, she seems to think that the 
confessional is a substitute for marriage on the part of the priest. 
It is on this ground that she justifies her failing to receive Com- 
munion herself and her not taking her daughter, the future mother 
of Paul Gauguin, to the altar rails: 

I could not and would not submit my dignity as a woman 
to the impure questions of a priest. 
I would not submit my daughter’s moral innocence to these: 

men (p. 86). 

No doubt, it is an excessive pride that is responsible for this attitude,. 
a pride to which Constant refers in his note on her (p. 117). 

Other mystical feminists express ideas similar to those of Abbé 

Constant and Flora Tristan with but slight variations. Auguste: 


*} The value of Bloy’s work does not depend on these ‘exegetical’ essays or on his 


‘historical’ excursions, but on his letters and diaries and, to a rather lesser extent, 
on his novels. 
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Guyard, in his undated work, La Femme, Hymne de la Jeunesse,®” 
makes the highest claims for woman, who for him also is mystically 
equated with Mary (p. 21). Woman is the perfect creation of God, 
queen of both heaven and earth (p. 12). She is both man (homo, 
no doubt), and angel (p. 16). She represents intelligence and 
organisation, the kingdom of heaven on earth. Though now his 
slave, she is to reign over man, triumph over brute force, material 
power, which now rules the world (p. 17). Man, we learn, is only a 
bit of clay, animated by the eternal breath (p. 12). One of the more 
unexpected and original features of Guyard’s short work, however, 
is his citing of Queen Victoria as the proof of the greatness of 
women (pp. 23-24). 

In 1857 there was published a poem by Jean Journat, L’Ere de 
la Femme ou le Régne de l Harmonie universelle.** The idea, therefore, 
was still current, though the dedication of the poem to the Empress 
Eugénie, who is invoked to deliver the human race from its six 
thousand year old martyrdom (p. 5) must, one feels, have been 
due to flattery rather than conviction. One of the oddest tributes 
to the idea of a woman saviour is to be found, however, in the 
introduction to the memoirs of a magnetist, Auguste Lassaigne, 
who was associated with a somnambulist, Prudence Bernard, 
about whom his memoirs have much to say, though nothing that 
would appear to justify the remark of Henri Delaage that 

France in the Middle Ages was saved by a woman, an ecstatic, 

a somnambulist, Joan of Arc; France in the nineteenth century 

will be brought back to faith through a woman, an ecstatic, a 

somnambulist: Prudence.** 

Such a statement is proof of the extent to which the idea, not 
only of a woman saviour, but also of mystical analogy, had pene- 
trated French consciousness, affecting those minds most susceptible 
to illuminist influence. The work of Léon Bloy, however, affords 
the strongest proof of the persistence of such ideas throughout the 
century. Born in 1846, the year of the event of La Salette, as he was 


32 Auguste Gayard, La Femme, hymne de la jeunesse, Paris, Dentu, no date. 
33 Jean Journet, L’Ere de la Femme ou le Régne de ’ Harmonie universelle, Paris, Ist 


June, 1857. : 7 
34 Auguste Lassaigne, Memoires d’un magnétiseur, Paris, 1851, p. 15- 
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so fond of pointing out and between which occurrence and his 
own life he saw a mystical parallel, it was 1864 before he paid his 
first visit to Paris, 1873 before he settled there permanently. His 
first published book, Le Révélateur du Globe, a book on Christopher 
Columbus, which appeared in 1884, reveals his predilection for 
mystical analogies, his perception of symbolism in all possible and 
perhaps impossible places. The strand of mystical feminism is 
interwoven with many more curious strands in the work of Bloy, 
making a complex whole which it is hardly possible to unravel 
piecemeal in a short essay. The points of contact with the Saint- 
Simonian messianism which passes through the Marian-centred 
mind of Abbé Constant have been sufficiently indicated, however, 
for there to be no doubt whatever that a connexion exists. For 
Bloy the Woman sought by the Saint-Simonists is Mary and the 
relationship he sees between Mary, Christ, the Holy Ghost and 
Satan is as complex and mysterious as it is possible to suggest. It is 
in Le Symbolisme de I Apparition and especially in the Lettres a sa 
Fiancée, in the letter of the 27th November 1889, and in that of 
the 2nd December 1889, particularly in the passages that have been 
unaccountably omitted from later editions, that his ideas are mainly 
to be sought, though relevant allusions are to be found throughout 
his work. The most heterodox interpretations of his thought are 
indeed possible, as Dr Barbeau has abundantly shown. The curious 
version of great events that we may read in one of the vanished 
passages from the letter of the 2nd December 1889, is a case in 
point. There we are told that the serpent is the dark figure of the 
Holy Ghost and woman the radiant figure. He deceives her and she 
accepts death. The serpent enters in her and blends with her, so 
that light and darkness are fused in her. Henceforth she and the 
man, Mary and Christ, are in conflict in the sight of the Father. 
Hints of a conflict within the Trinity Itself, the assimilation of 
Satan and the Holy Spirit, the possibility of a future human incar- 
nation of Lucifer-Paraclete, all that is arguable from this strange 
account. But Bloy’s mode of expression is essentially poetical. 
When he wrote in Au Seuil de l’Apocalypse, with reference to the 
‘Passion of the Holy Ghost’, a phrase which had caused concern, 
that 


it would be profoundly unjust to give a poetical expression the 
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value of a doctrinal instruction. It is a treacherous mancuvre 

which has been practised at my expense a number of times,?® 
there seems to be no reason why he should be disbelieved. It is in 
fact essentially as a prose poet, hinting obscurely at strange mysteries 
beyond the grasp of reason, that he should, it seems to me, be 
understood. Paradoxical assertions and incongruous assimilations 
are a customary feature of his literary technique, so that the drawing 
of a distinction between what in his writing is figurative and what 
is actual can hardly ever be more than tentative. 

It is in his second and last novel, La Femme pauvre, that he has 
given imaginative expression to his view of womanhood. His novel 
was to have been called La Prostituée, between whom and the 
Holy Ghost he intended to show the ‘miraculous connection’.%¢ 
Instead, however, he shows us woman revealed in her essence, 
stripped of every accidental, deprived of husband, children and 
friends, and every item of the world’s goods. She spends her time 
going from church to church, from cemetery to cemetery, praying 
for the dead. She does not beg but accepts what is given her and this 
she gives away in secret. To a priest who sees her in tears before 
the Blessed Sacrament and thinks her unhappy, she replies: 

I am perfectly happy. You do not reach paradise to-morrow 
or the day after, or in ten years’ time, you are there to-day, 
when you are poor and crucified (Part II, chap. xxvii). 

Suffering has brought home to her the fact that 

for woman especially, there is only one way of being in contact 

with God and that way, unique, is Poverty. Not that easy and 

worthy poverty which is an accomplice and gives alms to the 
world’s hypocrisy, but difficult, revolting and scandalous poverty, 
which must be succoured without hope of glory and which has 
nothing to give in exchange. She has even understood, and that 
is not far from the sublime, that Woman only exists on condition 
of being without bread, without shelter, without friends, without 
husband and without children, and that it is in that way only 
that she can force her Saviour to come down (ibid.). 

The last time she sees the one person who provides a link with the 

past, an unsuccessful painter, she says to him: 


35 Léon Bloy, Au seuil de Il’ Apocalypse, Paris, Mercure de France, 1921, p. 244. Letter 


of the 25th December I915. 
86 T etter to Jeanne Molbech of the 27th November 1889. 
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There is only one sorrow, not to be a saint (ibid.). 

Thus does Bloy illustrate his endorsement of Jeanne Molbech’s 
assertion to him that only man is poor. The ‘Woman who was Poor’ 
is essentially rich, possessing all that is necessary in her complete 
temporal dereliction and destitution. God is all to her. Only with 
woman is such completeness of giving possible. In this vagabondage 
to which she is reduced, she may have figured for Bloy the ‘tatter- 
damalion’ par excellence, his favourite manner of portraying the Third 
Divine Person,°’ but there is nothing in the work itself which compels 
us to make that assimilation. Rather should it be seen as a poetic 
vision of ideal womanhood, sombre but intensely moving, one of 
the few works of fiction which convey the impression of a deep 
and genuine religious experience. Bloy’s affinities with illuminists 
of various sorts are undoubted, as I have tried to show, but the 
use that he makes of what he found in them differs greatly from 
theirs. His private mythology does not supersede Christian 
orthodoxy, nor perhaps is it really superimposed illogically upon it; 
rather may we take it to be an immense fund of poetic analogy and 
audacious imagery serving to enhance our sense of the uhutterable 
mystery at the heart of things. The search of the Saint-Simonists 
and the synthesis made by Abbé Constant undoubtedly have their 
repercussion on Bloy’s outlook, but the difference remains immense 
between the Pilgrim of the Absolute and those outlandish fanatics 


who were lost sight of among pyramids and palm trees in the early 
1830’s. 


*” The instances are many. The word itself I have taken from Au Seuil de I’A 
ed. cit., p. 165, entry for ist August 1914. il de l’ Apocalypse; 
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MORE LIGHT ON HOPKINS 


by 
DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


[Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Oxford University Press. 5os.] 


Once more Professor Colleer Abbott has leaped into the breach 
as editor of the new spate of Hopkins letters many of which were 
discovered after the death of the poet’s brother, Lionel, in 1952. 
In 1935 the present writer wrote in the DOWNSIDE REVIEW: “The 
letters of Hopkins have been carefully edited by Professor Abbott, 
but many readers will have their patience tried by his uncritical 
judgments in introductions and notes . . . The task of editing the 
letters has been assigned to him by Mrs Bridges, but many will 
hope that if there must be an introduction to the promised third 
volume of letters it will come from the pen of one more competent 
to discuss poetry on the one hand, and the Catholic point of view 
on the other . . . There is nothing new in the introductions of Pro- 
fessor Abbott: his ill-disguised sneering at Catholicism in general 
and Jesuitry in particular is but a faint echo of the bigotry displayed 
by Bridges in the notes to the Poems. Incidentally, the notes in the 
present volumes should fill quite a substantial tome on their own 
account, and many of them are devoted to critical platitudes and 
biographical irrelevancies.’ In the passing of the years Professor 
Abbott has apparently learnt that to sneer at Catholicism is no 
longer fashionable: but his biographical notes make confusion 
worse confounded about the Hopkins relatives, and the arrange- 
ment of the letters leaves much to be desired. That the group of 
letters to Baillie should be ‘read as a series’, instead of being placed 
in chronological order, is a view that will find little sympathy with 
those who wish to refer to the letters, and it is a pity that Professor 
Abbott has overlooked Immortal Diamond, the invaluable book of 
studies edited by Father Norman Weyand, s.J., which contains 
the accounts of the sinking of the Deutschland that appeared in 
The Times in December 1875, and which appear again in this work 
as a lengthy series of notes. 
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The letters themselves are most valuable for the light which they 
throw upon the character of Hopkins and among them seventy 
letters to his mother, especially during the difficult days in Dublin, 
are perhaps the most eloquent. The letters to various friends while 
he was up at Balliol show how Hopkins was a very typical under- 
graduate, and it is good to have the ‘terrible’ letter of his father 
written in anguish about his son’s conversion. 

During October 1866 Hopkins wrote to Newman: ‘I have been 
up at Oxford just long enough to have heard from my father and 
mother in return for my letter announcing my conversion. Their 
answers are terrible: I cannot read them twice.’ Now, nearly a 
hundred years later, the letter of his father is available and one 
can sympathize with the poet’s grief: ‘To us it seems that finding 
yourself by no act of your own, but by the providence of God, in 
the English Church — you were bound so long as you remained 
in her, and until you were perfectly satisfied that you were wrong 
in remaining, to avail yourself of such means of grace as she could 
offer you. You have received while in her grace to fulfil many 
duties, to live a pure life. Should not your course have been to 
frequent her altar praying for light, so long as you had not openly 
left her? When you were without sacramental grace could you be 
rightly guided? One thing more—Have you not dealt hardly, 
may I not say unfairly by us in leaving us in absolute ignorance of 
all till your decision was finally taken? Were you not on the point 
of being received into the Church of Rome without even warning 
us? and were you not saved from what would have been a cruel 
insult to us, not by your own good feeling, but by Edward Bond’s 
entreaties? If then you were wrong in this, and as we think in other 
points, are we not justified in asking you to pause? Can you really 
put aside all our claims upon you by saying that it rests with us 
to think as you do? —You say years would not be sufficient to go 
into the question by study — therefore you will not study at all, 
but decide without any deliberation. Is not that almost absurd? 
I shall not touch on this morning’s letter — further than to say 
the manner in which you seem to repel and throw us off cuts us to 
the heart. All we ask of you is for your own sake to take so momen- 
tous a step with caution and hesitation; have we not a right to do 
this? Might not our love and sorrow entitle us to ask it? And you 
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answer by saying that as we might be Romanists if we pleased the 
estrangement is not of your doing. O Gerard my darling boy are 
you indeed gone from me?’ 

It must have been hard for Gerard Hopkins to go ahead with 
his reception into the Church despite this cri de coeur from the 
father to whom he was so devoted. On 20th October 1866 he 
concluded a long and ably reasoned letter to his mother: ‘I am 
to be received into the Church to-morrow at Birmingham by Dr 
Newman. It is quite the best that any hopes should be ended quickly, 
since otherwise they would only have made the pain longer. Until 
then the comforts you take are delusive, after it they will be real. 
And even now it is a matter of necessity, for every new letter I 
get breaks me down afresh, and this could not go on. Your letters, 
which shew the utmost fondness, suppose none on my part and the 
more you think me hard and cold and that I repel and throw you 
off the more I am helpless not to write as if it were true. In this 
way I have no relief. You might believe that I suffer too. I am your 
very loving son, 

Gerard M. Hepkins.’ 


The other letters of Hopkins from Balliol show how much he 
was the ordinary undergraduate. On 4th May 1863 he wrote to 
his mother: ‘At the present rate it appears likely I shall know all 
Oxford in six weeks. I have not breakfasted in my own rooms for 
ten days . . . Except for much work and that I can-never keep my 
hands cool, I am almost too happy . . . I hope you will not consider 
it unkind to say how happy I am, but in fact there are so many 
companions of my own age and so much liberty to see and do so 
much, that it ought not to make you think it unkind.’ In April 
1863 he writes again to his mother: ‘Yesterday afternoon Strachan 
Davidson and I went boating on the upper tiver. We took a sailing 
boat, skulled up and sailed down. We then took canoes, I know 
nothing so luxuriously delicious as a canoe . . . The motion is 
Elysian . . . Altogether it was Paradisaical. A canoe in the Cherwell 
must be the summit of human happiness . . . Balliol is the friendliest 
and snuggest of colleges, our inner quad is delicious and has a 
grove of fir trees and lawns where bowls are the order of the day. 
Sunk below the level of the quad, from which it is separated by a 
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pretty stone parapet, is the Fellows’ garden, kept very trim, and 
abutting on it our graceful chapel, which cost only one fourth as 
much as Exeter and did not, as that did, run us into debt. We have 
no choir, organ or music of any kind, but then the chapel is 
beautiful and two of our windows contain the finest old glass in 
Oxford.’ Like Newman, who was soon to receive him into the 
Church, Hopkins might well have stayed on as a Fellow of Balliol 
as he obviously loved his college as Newman loved Trinity. To 
H. P. Liddon, he wrote on 3rd September 1867, ‘On the roth, 
I go to the Birmingham Oratory, which will be for the present 
my home.’ 

‘Fancy me getting up at a quarter past six’, Hopkins writes in 
melancholy vein from ‘The Oratory, or 22 Plough and Harrow 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham’ on ‘30th September, is it not? ’67’ 
to E. W. Urquhart, ‘It is however done with a melancholy punctuality 
nearly every morning. The boys’ mass is at seven . . . The fifth, 
the head class, has only five boys: thus I have seven. I feel as if they 
were all my own children, a notion encouraged by their innocence 
and backwardness. They never swear beyond con-found you, you 
young fool, and that only one of them. The masters’ table appears 
to be the dregs of Great Britain, indeed one of us is a Dutchman 
but I cannot spell his name: when I say the dregs I only mean that 
they come from all quarters indiscriminately and I include myself: 
it is sweepings, not dregs I mean. They are nice souls and one of 
them, a very young man, I like particularly.’ To Coleridge he wrote 
in October: ‘I am very fond of my “‘spiritual children’’, which 
fondness the fattest and biggest has repaid by laming me at football,’ 
and he concludes, ‘I am in no way reverend.’ Many people thought 
that he would join the Oratory at Edgbaston: some thought he 
would enter the Benedictine novitiate at Belmont where Abbot 
Raynal, a monk of Downside, was the first priest whom he ever 
met. ‘You are quite out’, Newman wrote to him on 14th May, 
1868, when he heard that his convert wished to enter the Society 
of Jesus, ‘in thinking that when I offered you a ‘home’ here I dreamed 
of your having a vocation for us. This I clearly saw you had not, 
from the moment you came to us. Don’t call ‘the Jesuit discipline 
hard’: it will bring you to heaven. The Benedictines would not 


have suited you.’ 
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The life of Hopkins as a Jesuit is very well illustrated by the 
letters he wrote to his mother from Manresa, Stonyhurst, St Beuno’s 
and Mount St Mary’s, but the most valuable contribution in this 
precious salvage of new letters comes from those written to her 
from Dublin. To Baillie he wrote in 1886 from St Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin: ‘The melancholy I have all my life been subject to has 
become of late years not indeed more intense in its fits but rather 
more disturbed, constant, and crippling. One, the lightest but a 
very inconvenient form of it, is daily anxiety about work to be 
done, which makes me break off or never finish all that lies outside 
that work. It is useless to write more on this: when I am at the 
worst, though my judgement is never affected, my state is much 
like madness. I see no ground for thinking I shall ever get over 
it or ever succeed in doing anything that is not forced on me to do 
of any consequence. ‘He goes on to explain how he had burnt 
some poems which he had shown to Baillie and that he had written 
no poetry for seven years: ‘then it being suggested to write some- 
thing I did so and have at intervals since, but the intervals are now 
long ones and the whole amount produced is small. Arel I make 
no attempt to publish.’ 

Critics have shed crocodile tears over the failure of the poet’s 
Jesuit superiors in not publishing more of his work. ‘I make no 
attempt to publish’ he wrote himself, and this was very fortunate, 
for the world was not ready for what Bridges, his tardy and reluctant 
editor called ‘the Oddity and Obscurity’ of his verse. Considering 
the amount of labour Hopkins expended on teaching, preaching, 
Egyptology and harmony, it is surprising that the amount of poetry 
which he wrote as a Jesuit is as large as it is; besides all this it must 
never be forgotten that he had his duties of the Divine Office, daily 
Mass, meditation and spiritual reading as well. 

From Dublin he wrote to his mother on 26th November 1884: 
“We have enemies here—indeed what is Ireland but an open or 
secret war of fierce enmities of every sort? — and our College is 
really struggling with difficulties within and without; which never- 
theless I believe we shall weather, for no other reason than that 
Fr Delany has such a buoyant and unshaken trust in God and 
wholly lives for the success of the place. He is as generous, cheering, 
and openhearted a man as ever I lived with. And the rest of the 
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community give me almost as much happiness, but in particular 
Robert Curtis, elected Fellow with me, whom I wish that by some 
means you might see, for he is my comfort beyond what I can say 
and a kind of godsend I never expected to have . . . I lecture also 
and like it well enough, that is rather than not. But the College is 
poor, all unprovided to a degree that outsiders would scarcely 
believe, and of course —I cannot go into details — it cannot be 
comfortable. It is, this comes nearest it, like living at a temporary 
Junction and everybody knowing and shewing as much.’ There 
were no snapdragons on the wall of University College, Dublin, 
for Hopkins. 

Hopkins was a staunch Conservative and Gladstone was anathema 
to him, especially when he advocated Home Rule for Ireland. On 
17th May 1885 Gerard wrote to his mother: ‘Since I last wrote I 
believe the Prince and Princess of Wales have been and gone. They 
were well received, all things considered: most people wanted to 
be civil and respectful, on the other hand it was felt with reason 
that to the royal family Ireland owes little gratitude. The Queen, 
who spends months every year in Scotland, does she not? or did 
once, has only thrice in all her reign visited Ireland, and never 
lived there. But do not let us talk politics, it kills me, especially 
under the present Prime Minister. I am in a sort of languishing 
state of mind and body, but I hobble on. I should like to go to sea 
for six months .. .. A few months later he wrote: ‘I do not think 
the Royal University will live long: it will suffer a sea change into 
something rich and strange.’ 

On 2nd March 1887 Hopkins wrote to his mother: ‘Ireland is 
outwardly pretty quiet, except where evictions are attempted. 
This is because the people have beaten the government and the 
law. There is no government and the law cannot be carried out. 
What is to be done? Only one thing now: give them Home Rule. 
It will not end all our troubles, but at any rate they will be much 
worse without it.’ This was true, but it was unjust to blame it all 
on Gladstone which Hopkins consistently did: he shared Queen 
Victoria’s distrust for the Grand Old Man. 

On 5th July 1888 the woes of the Distressful County and ‘the 
Irish Oxford’ are again the refrain of his letter to his mother: ‘T 
am now working at examination-papers all day and this work 
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began last month and will outlast this one. It is great, very great 
drudgery. I cannot of course say it is wholly useless, but I believe 
that most of it is and that I bear a burden which crushes me and 
does little to help any good end. It is impossible to say what a mess 
Ireland is and how everything enters into that mess. The Royal 
University is in the main, like the London University, an examining 
board. It does the work of examining well; but the work is not worth 
much. This is the first end I labour for and see little good in. . . 
And in doing all this almost fruitless work I use up all opportunity 
of doing any other.’ 

Perhaps the most precious discovery of all the new treasure in 
this edition of the Further Letters is consigned to a Note at the end 
of the volume, extracts from Notes made by Hopkins during two 
retreats, the first made at Beaumont in 1883, and the second made 
at St Stanislaus’ College, Tullamore. This article may be brought 
to a conclusion with extracts from both: the first extract is from the 
Tullamore Notes: 

‘But how is it with me?’ Hopkins writes at the end of eight pages 
of manuscript about man’s purpose in life and morality, ‘I was a 
Christian from birth or baptism, later I was converted to the Catholic 
faith, and am enlisted twenty years in the Society of Jesus. I am 
now 44. I do not waver in my allegiance, I never have since my 
conversion to the Church. The question is how I advance the side 
I serve on. This may be inwardly or outwardly. Outwardly I often 
think I am employed on what is of little or no use. Something else 
which I can conceive myself doing might indeed be more useful, 
but still it is an advantage for there to be a course of higher studies 
for Catholics in Ireland and that this should be partly in Jesuit 
hands; and my work and salary keep that up. Meantime the Catholic 
Church in Ireland and the Irish Province in it and our college in 
that are greatly given over to a partly unlawful cause, promoted 
by partly unlawful means, and against my will my pains, laborious 
and distasteful, like prisoners made to serve the enemies’ gunners, 
go to help on this cause. I do not feel then that outwardly I do 
much good, much that I care to do or can much wish to prosper; 
and this is a mournful life to lead. In thought of course I can 
divide the good from the evil and live for the one, not the other: 
this justifies me, but it does not alter the facts. Yet it seems to me 
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that I could lead this life well enough if I had bodily energy and 
cheerful spirits. However, these God does not give me. The other 
part, the more important, remains, my inward service. 

I was continuing this train of thought this evening when I began 
to enter on that course of loathing and hopelessness which I have 
so often felt before, which made me fear madness and led me to 
give up the practice of meditation except, as now, in retreat, and 
here it is again. I could therefore do no more than repeat justus es, 
Domine, et rectum judicium tuum and the like, and then being tired 
I nodded and woke with a start. What is my wretched life? Five 
wasted years almost have passed in Ireland. I am ashamed of the 
little I have done, of my waste of time, although my helplessness 
and weakness is such that I could scarcely do otherwise. And yet 
the wise man warns us against excusing ourselves in that fashion. 
I cannot then be excused; but what is life without aim, without 
spur, without help? All my undertakings miscarry: I am like a 
straining eunuch. I wish then for death: yet if I died now I should 
die imperfect, no master of myself, and that is the worst picture of all. 
O my God, look down on me.’ The sense of frustration seems to 
engulf him more and more, and yet his ‘fiat’ seems never to have 
been refused, and he is calmly abandoned to the Divine Providence: 
had he not suffered like this we should have been without the 
‘terrible’ sonnets, ‘Carrion Comfort’ and ‘No worst, there is none’. 
Father Darlington, s.J., who was with Hopkins in Dublin told the 
present writer that the poet was ‘in the highest paths of the spiritual 
life while he was with him, which gave him a certain other worldliness 
and aloofness, although he was suffering from severe headaches 
during the last year of his life.’ 

The notes from the Beaumont retreat are more eloquent of 
Hopkins the poet: ‘God is good and the stamp, seal or instress 
he sets on each scope is of right, good or of bad, wrong. Now the 
sinner who has preferred his own good, as revenge, drunkenness, 
to God’s good, true good, and God, has that evil between him and 
God, by his attachment to which and God’s rejection of it he is 
carried and swept away to an infinite distance from God; and the 
stress and strain of this removal is his eternity of punishment.’ 
The second extract might well serve for his epitaph: ‘Also in some 
med. to-day I earnestly asked our Lord to watch over my com- 
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positions, not to preserve them from being lost or coming to nothing; 
for that I am very willing they should, but [that] they might not do 
me harm through enmity, or imprudence of any man or my own; 
that he would have them as his own and employ or not employ 
them as he should see fit. And this I believe is heard.’ It was indeed 
heard. 

‘To seem the stranger seems my lot, my life among strangers’, 
he wrote of himself. ‘It has been alleged’, wrote Father Darlington, 
‘that he ought never to have been a Jesuit; but his love for his 
Order was intense, and we are permitted to believe that, though 
he had many trials to endure, they were mainly due to his highly- 
wrought temperament. If this be so, it is probable that in other 
circumstances he would not have had a brighter existence, and 
perhaps would have been deprived of the deepest consolations of 
his life.” His dying words, uttered after he had received the Last 
Sacraments, ‘I am so happy, so happy’, lead one to think that this 
was So. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


La Doctrine morale des Prophetes D’Israel by Claude Tresmontant 
(Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1958). 

Tuts book purports to offer a study of the moral doctrine of certain of 
the prophets. It is one hundred and ninety-eight pages long; the first 
reference of an explicit kind to any prophetical writing appears on page 
eighty-seven. Throughout, the treatment of prophetic moral doctrine 
which then indeed begins, the main emphasis is placed upon its difference 
from and radical opposition to all other moralities by whatever pagans 
they may have been devised. The prophets are said to have held a 
dialectical theory of history (p. 176); the relationship of the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus to theirs is also set forth: Jesus is the last of the prophets. 

The first half of the book is in fact devoted to two essays, one on 
‘biblical metaphysics’, and (pp. 59-97), one on biblical morality as such. 
Adding to these preliminaries the footnotes of the study préper, one is 
forced to recognise that the book is much more concerned with the 
relations of biblical thinking to problems of philosophy and science, 
and to speculative theology than anything else. The point of departure 
seems to be some kind of philosophy of experience. The philosophy of 
Plato, Aristotle and Spinoza is one and the same; it is radically opposed 
to Christian and biblical thinking; the distinction between the doctrine 
of pantheism and of the world’s eternity is logical only. Attacks on 
Aristotle, St Thomas, and on Neo-platonism are frequent, usually lumped 
together, and nearly always in a footnote. 

The most interesting passage is found (also in a footnote) on page 159: 

. .. Comme le mathématicien confére 4 une inconnue sa valeur réelle 
dans une équation, sans modifier cette équation, mais en la précisant; 
si ’on comprend les définitions des conciles, et en particulier du Concile 
de Trent, en conférant 4 adam sa valeure pléniére, on ne modifie en rien 
la signification des definitions concilaires, mais on en comprend mieux 
la portée ... 

This notion that dogmatic statements contain terms which are replace- 
able at will without changing their meaning was tried out before 1950, 
and roundly condemned in Humani Generis. But of course the author 
could not be expected to agree with the classical idea that in’ 
metaphysical and theological statements, the subjects of most judgements: 
being non-quantitative things, they are grasped immediately in their 
ultimate intelligibility, and are not capable of development by substitution. 
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P. Viktor Warnach, who first put forward the term biblical metaphysics 
in the late thirties will probably not recognise what is here presented as 
anything he means by it; nor will he find any acknowledgement 
for its use. Aristotelian and Thomist exegetes will be surprised to find 
that their authors are in the same school as Spinoza, and like him, 
radically anti-Christian. Old Testament exegetes will find very little 
matter which concerns them, and none which is not better or more 
thoroughly presented elsewhere. This book is in fact a revival of both the 
dubious methods and even more dubious doctrines of what used to be 
called the “New Theology’. As such, it is of interest only to authority. 
I. T. HALE 


The Old Testament Prophets by E. W. Heaton. 1958 (Penguin Books). 


This is, despite the title, a rewriting of Canon Heaton’s His Servants the 
Prophets (1949) and for the discriminating reader is a valuable addition 
to the wonderful Pelican books. It is a study of Israelite prophecy under- 
taken in the conviction that ‘the unique importance of the Old Testament 
depends . . . on the Christian belief that God, the Ultimate Reality, 
deliberately chose to reveal himself to the world through the life of a 
particular historical community — the life of Israel and the Christian 
Church’. Canon Heaton believes that the prophetic strand in the Old 
Testament is vastly superior to the priestly and legal, and at least in his 
treatment of this distinction I think we can catch the echoes of sixteenth 
century controversies. While he states that it would never have occurred 
to the prophets themselves to weigh the difference between condemning 
the actual practice of the cultus and condemning the very principle of 
sacrificial worship, and that therefore it is a mistake to pose the question 
of their attitude to the principle, I think some readers will get the 
impression that Canon Heaton himself is against both principle and 
practice. The prophets were quite capable of distinguishing between 
lower and higher views of Israel’s vocation, and between spurious and 
genuine claims to prophetic inspiration; I should have thought that they 
could, had they chosen to do so, have distinguished between debased 
cultus and a cultus pleasing to God. Doubtless the truth is that they were 
Semitic orators, not modern critics; but I think a critic should preserve 
his critical faculty even when faced with their superb rhetoric. Canon 
Heaton argues that Psalm 49 (50) is a calm exposition of the futility of 
animal holocausts; his view should be balanced against the careful study 
by R. Patruel in Mélanges Bibliques rédigés en Vhonneur d’ André Robert, 
who, incidentally, remarks: ‘It is most tendentious to make a catena of 
texts from Amos, Osee, Isaias and Jeremias, to find in them a common 
orientation, and to imagine that there was in Israel a real anti-cultual 
movement ... The bearing of the so-called “anti-cultual” texts is various; 
it is not a good idea to reduce them to a lowest common denominator.’ 
Canon Heaton has some wise words on the prophetic vocation and the 
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nature or modality of their inspiration. If I am not mistaken, he would 
more or less identify the word of God to the prophet with the voice of 
the prophet’s conscience. This seems to me perhaps as near as one can 
come to understanding the prophetic consciousness. One may compare 
that very remarkable woman, Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame 
Acarie): ‘Indubitably there was in her soul a special light of divine 
providence, giving her insight into things both spiritual and temporal . . . 
She would give counsel on the most spiritual subjects and immediately 
come down to earth with advice-for the body and for temporal business’ 
(Duval, quoted by Bremond, Sentiment Religieux, etc. Il, p. 224); “she 
never of her own accord took up any business without feeling moved to 
do so’ (ibid.), failing which only a formal order could persuade her to 
undertake anything; and if, while discussing important business, she lost 
her attention to the presence of God ‘she stopped short, as though she 
did not know where she was, not caring what was thought of her by those 
to whom she was speaking’. This comparison may help us to realise 
that the spirit of prophecy has not deserted the Church of God, however 
much the technical jargon of theological description has changed. 
B. C. BUTLER 


Revelation and Redemption; an introduction to the theology of St John 
by W. Grossouw. Translated and edited by M. W. Schoenberg, 0.s.c. 
London, 1958. 8s. 6d. net. = 
INTENDED to lead the reader ‘into the sanctum of the beloved disciple’s 
thought, not merely to bring him to the threshold and then abandon 
him there’, this little book, which presupposes the sort of information 
that can be got from an ordinary commentary, can be warmly recom- 
mended to the believer who wishes to make his reading of the sacred 
text more fruitful by making it more intelligent. He will be helped to 
realise that John’s purpose in writing was not pure scientific historical 
interest in ascertained fact, but a deeper, and indeed a deeply personal, 
penetration of the religious significance of those facts, with the ulterior 
aim of nourishing the faith of the reader and so feeding his spiritual 
life. His attention will be drawn to the great differences which separate 
this Gospel from the other three, a difference that is very apparent in 
the speeches of Jesus. As Dr Grossouw says: ‘One feels that he is wander- 
ing in two realms of thought utterly heterogeneous’. Yet no one could 
be more insistent than the author of I John that the Christian revelation 
is historical at its very core and accredited by historical witness. Dr 
Grossouw is a sure guide. I do not feel quite so sure about the translation, 
but I have not compared it with the original. 


Meélanges Bibliques rédigés en ’ Honneur de André Robert. (Paris n.d.) 

Tus volume, published under the auspices of the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, is worthy of that great school of scholarship and of the erudite 
Sulpician in whose honour its contents have been collected. These are 
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divided into two parts: Those dealing with the Old Testament and its 
milieu, and those concerned with the New Testament, its milieu and its 
interpretation. The contributors number nearly sixty and include some 
of the most distinguished contemporary names. It is particularly gratifying 
to find amongst them such celebrated non-Catholics as Albright, Dodd, 
G. R. Driver and Rowley — an interesting illustration of the ‘ecumenical’ 
possibilities that lie open in the field of scholarship. The longest individual 
contribution is by the distinguished non-Catholic expert on the Jewish 
background to the New Testament, D. W. Davies. It is a study of Matthew 
v. 17-18, and its contention, that our Lord’s attitude to the Law has a 
complexity necessarily consequent upon the fact that his ministry awaited 
that consummation which could only be given to it by his passion and 
resurrection, leads up to an exegesis of ‘till all be accomplished’ (the 
Knox version: ‘it must all be accomplished’ begs the exegetical problem 
in a different sense) that brings Davies into a substantial accord with 
A. Feuillet— specially noteworthy because when writing this article he had 
not read Feuillet’s studies of Le Discours de Jésus sur la ruine du Temple 
and La Synthése eschatologique de saint Matthieu (Revue Biblique, 1949). 
Dr Dodd’s examination of the Beatitudes in Matthew and Luke seems 
to tend towards one part of Dupont’s conclusions, but shows no sign of 
a knowledge of the latter’s important book. Very many more of these 
contributions deserve special mention, but I will content myself with 
drawing attention to Feuillet’s conclusion to his article on the literary 
composition of John ix-xii: ‘It seems to me that the Fourth Gospel... 
had a pre-history. Probably the apostle John preached it. The miracles 
and discourses of Jesus which he utilised in his sermons (in which he 
did not refrain from developing his Master’s thought), were in some 
but not all cases provided with chronological and topographic data. 
When it came to collecting into a single work these various elements 
(several of which may have been subjected to previous editing) the author 
respect the broad lines of the chronology of Christ’s life. He further 
preserved the chronological and topographic details with which he had 
enriched some of the episodes, but he imposed on the totality a theological 
order corresponding to his aim in writing (eloquently expressed in his 
Prologue) . . . It is moreover very possible, but not proved, that the 


apostle did not have time to give his work a final revision.’ 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Excavations at Qumran by J. Van Der Ploeg, o.p., Translated by 
Kevin Smyth. (Longmans, 1958) 16s. 6d. 

WHILE we have every reason to be grateful to Fr Graystone for his book, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ (1956), there was 
certainly ample room for this larger but most readable work by ‘the 
first man to identify’ any of the Scrolls. Father Van Der Ploeg retells 
in part the story of the discovery and partial publications of the Scrolls, 
offers a reconstruction of the history of the Qumran settlement, studies 
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the views and the organization of the ‘brotherhood’ (which, he agrees, 
was Essene), and has a sober and discriminating chapter on ‘Qumran 
and Christianity’; his strictures on the sensationalists, who have tried 
to pretend that the ‘greatest manuscript discovery of modern times’ 
(Albright) poses awkward problems for orthodoxy, are severe but not 
unmerited. I think that in the long run it may seem that the most important 
formal distinction between Essenism and Christianity lies in the fact 
that Christianity purports to transmit a new and final revelation and gift 
of God, whereas the Essene Teacher of Righteousness (or “true Teacher’) 
does not seem to have claimed more than an inspiration to discover and 
proclaim the truth latent in the Old Testament revelation. If Jesus claimed, 
by implication, to bring, or to be, a fresh revelation, he puts himself 
thereby on an entirely different footing from the Essene Teacher, and 
his claim can only be fully accepted or fully rejected. Such are the stakes 
which Christ’s Church has, after him, continually laid down; and that is 
why Christianity is permanently exciting, while Essenism will, sooner 
or later, take its place alongside the other movements and insights which 
are only endurably interesting in so far as they throw indirect light on 
their younger contemporary. B. C., BUTLER 


Basileia by K. L. Schmidt, H. Kleinknecht, H. G. Kuhn and G. von Rad. 
Lord by W. Foerster and G. Quell. Bible Key Words Nos VII and VII 
from Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen “Testament, 
translated by H. P. Kingdon. (A. and C. Black, 1958) 8s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 


THESE two little books are valuable additions to the series of translations 
of articles from Kittel which the publishers are thus making available to 
English students who do not read German or have no access to the great 
Dictionary. As usual, they discuss the meaning of the word in question 
first in classical Greek and pagan Hellenistic usage. They then take us 
back to the meaning of the underlying Hebrew or Aramaic word in the 
Old Testament, the LXX and post-canonical Jewish literature, and thence 
proceed to the N.T. usage. In the case of basileia (kingly authority) a 
section is added on the phrase Kingdom of God in the non-canonical 
literature of the early Church. 

Of the two volumes, the one on Lord (Kyrios) seems to me to be the 
more important. In the section on “gods and rulers as kurioi’, two interest- 
ing points are made: (a) kurios as a divine predicate was common ‘only 
where it corresponded to some native, non-Greek, usage . . . when used 
of gods, it is fundamentally a translation of foreign usage and no more’; 
(b) “With emperor-worship the noun kurios . . . has, in the first instance, 
nothing in common. There is no text in which kurios applied to a Roman 
emperor denotes by itself that the emperor is god.’ The section on the 
Old Testament name for God, by Gottfried Quell, is deeply instructive. 
I venture to quote the following (on ‘I am YHWH thy God; other gods 
shall not be present for thee in despite of me’): ‘This is no informative 
declaration on the existence or non-existence of gods, as distinct from 
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God: the theological term monotheism has only a subordinate significance 
when applied to the biblical religion, since it is not practically effective 
in life. The God who speaks “to thee’’, who declares his will authoritatively 
and intelligibly to human understanding, is God for those who hear him. 
That this relationship with authority excludes all others at all similar, 
that is the clause, felt to be self-evident, which impelled the biblical belief 
in God inexorably beyond all limits of people and myth . . . The strongest 
germ of religious life, the moving contact of the experience of God with 
the will, has here emerged.’ 

In the volume on kingship the most important point, perhaps, is the 
clear insistence that the Kingdom of God, in the New Testament, is a 
gift of God and not an achievement of man; to ‘build Jerusalem’ whether 
in England’s green and pleasant land or anywhere else, is not our task; 
all we can do is to remove the obstacles and prepare ourselves and others 
for created and uncreated grace. 

German is a difficult language for an English translator. I have not 
examined the German originals of these two studies, but I confess I 
found the translator’s English rather trying, and I doubt whether it 
always conveys the original meaning to a reader quite ignorant of German. 
On p. 83 the parenthesis at the bottom of the page will be taken as meaning 
the opposite of what is the fact. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Principality and Polity by T. Gilby. Pp. xxvi + 357 (Longmans) 30s. 
Books about politics may be useful or valuable, never both, frequently 
neither. Useful books are addressed to the occasion which passing they 
die. Valuable books tell us something true about all societies at all times 
and in all places, they tell us truths fundamental to civilized living and 
therefore of course they are commonplace, since nothing truly funda- 
mental about society can be said which is not obvious. A thing may be 
obvious in isolation however and taken for granted in its essential 
relations to other things but still extremely unobvious to see in these 
necessary relations, still difficult to see clearly when it is being taken 
for granted. The valuable political philosopher is the eyes of society, 
through him we see what is going on in some kind of orderly fashion. 
So valuable and so useless is he that he may even influence political 
action on a really great scale — never on a small scale of course that is 
for the useful man. I am reminded of the remark made by Carlyle when 
dining with an acquaintance, a stupid and philistine business man who 
received Carlyle’s phillipics with a tolerant smile and ‘Words, words 
Mr Carlyle, all words, it’s not practical’. To which Carlyle is supposed 
to have replied ‘Once there was a Frenchman called Rousseau who 
wrote a book which was full of words and impracticable ideas at which 
all the hard heads laughed a great deal. The second edition of the book 
was bound in the skins of those who laughed at the first.” However it is 
to words like illumination, ordering, understanding that one turns when 
trying to characterize what society owes to the great and valuable political 
thinker. 
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There are, of course, very few thinkers in this class, the two greatest 
I should say are Aristotle and Hobbes who made the complementary 
discoveries that men are political animals and society consequently 
natural, that men are political brutes and society consequently fragile. 
There is a good deal more than this in both of them and some of it is 
wrong but this is the root of the matter. Not surprisingly the great books 
have made lesser books, but important and quite valuable books, which 
restate the old theses in terms intelligible to us. Or they clear away the 
clutter of older works of the same genre by putting the original work 
‘in its historical setting’— they never do of course but they try — and 
thus again helping us by a kind of via negativa to make the original insight 
our own. Dr Gilby has tried to write such a book. 

He is plainly of the opinion that St Thomas is a social thinker of the 
very highest order and he has tried to place him, first in relation to his 
master Aristotle, second in the web of legal quibbles and derivative 
maxims which were the hallmark of his intellectual milieu and third, he 
has tried to get across the opinion that Thomas is very much a master 
for our own day. This is not so much argued as insinuated by a welter of 
modern parallels as illustrations of what Dr Gilby supposes Thomas 
meant, which are to my mind quite singularly unfortunate. The impression 
one gets is that Dr Gilby in his heart of hearts feels that Thomas and the 
Aristotelian tradition although doubtless valuable need also toabe shown 
to be useful, or that if they are not, then they very well could be. But much 
more serious than this concession to a modern heresy is the persistent 
and crippling anachronism which flaws an otherwise rather distinguished 
book. 

To make this point we must begin with Aristotle. Dr Gilby thinks, I 
am sure rightly, that Aristotle was essentially correct when he said roundly 
that society is natural. In Christian terms political arrangements are 
part of the human condition and created in some sense by God which 
although they may be distorted beyond the power of straightening by 
the Fall cannot be simply out down to Sin period, as the Americans 
might say. In other words the Garden of Eden may not have been a 
county borough but at least it was a polis of a kind. Dr Gilby points 
out that St Thomas accepted this basic Aristotelian point and gave it its 
Christian context and slant. He rightly insists that Thomas was original 
for his time which largely accepted a political ‘augustinianism’ according 
to which it was supposed that sin created society and political authorities 
and subjects were yoked together by the Fall. Dr Gilby then attempts 
to show how Thomas developed his Aristotelian alternative politics 
largely, he thinks, under the pressure of the intellectual needs of his time. 
We are left in the end with an impressive systematic exploration of the 
world of social and political life which claims to be basically Aristotelian 
but in its developed form is Thomist. ; 

It is one thing however to subscribe to doctrines about the origins of 
society and to build systems on them, it is quite another to accept a basic 
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insight and see society quite differently by its aid. This is shown I think 
by a brief comparison of the direction of Augustine’s thinking with 
Thomas! Augustine, as is well known, says things about the relation 
of the Fall to existing political authorities which are quite incompatible 
with a strict following of Aristotle, but this is one of his aimiable in- 
consistencies. It is not even very inconsistent because Augustine had a 
very Aristotealian indifference to the problem of the origins of authority. 
Much more significant is the wholly urban cast of his entire thinking 
so that it is natural for him to use the image of a polis to illuminate the 
condition of the saved and the damned. The whole divine economy, 
God and the Devil included, are supposed to belong to different and 
competing cities, even the relations between them are given a political 
explanation and the workings of grace are understood in terms of the 
manipulation of the citizenship. I do not see how one could be more 
Aristotelian than this; Augustine’s thought is utterly of the polis in a 
way which Thomas’ thought, for all the correctness of its Aristotelian 
premisses, is not. St Thomas was never really taken hold of by the feeling 
for an urban politics which seems to me to characterize the true Aris- 
totelian tradition. Dr Gilby himself is not an Aristotelian at all in any 
but the most nominal sense. 

I say this because of Dr Gilby’s attitude to what he calls the State. 
The State he thinks is artificial and in some sense he obviously differentiates 
the State from what he calls society or community which he allows after 
Aristotle to be natural. I cannot accept either the plausibility of this 
distinction or even its possibility. It is implausible because Dr Gilby 
wishes to make Thomas the great philosopher of the emerging State 
and he thus gives us some extraordinary history designed to show that 
history from the thirteenth century onwards is centred round the ‘nation- 
state’ which marks it off from the feudal period before. This fails because 
it is mere epoch making, nothing but words. The ‘feudal’ twelfth century 
and the ‘modern’ thirteenth century are much closer to each other than 
is either to modern times in the meaningful sense. I am prepared to deny 
flatly that it is possible to produce any empirical historical argument 
which will justify us speaking of the State emerging in the thirteenth 
century in a sense sufficiently concrete for Dr Gilby’s purpose. But the 
distinction is not only implausible it is impossible for any good Aristotelian. 
Aristotle wrote of a polis. In what ways relevant to the discussion did 
this polis differ from Dr Gilby’s State? What seems to matter here is that 
society must consist of individuals with wills subject to some direction 
and having some fixed rules: this much is necessary because human 
beings cannot help behaving and human behaviour, or at least the political 
segment of it, cannot help showing this family resemblance for all its 
diversity. Some things are true of all societies because they are truths 
about human nature and one of these truths is the fundamental thing 
that men are beings designed to live in a polis. This means that to live 
with messes about law and laws and will and wills, both theoretical and 
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practical messes, is part and parcel of human existence. Every age will 
have different messes and some messes will be so obscure, contorted and 
central European that they will deserve a special name, State, but the 
common shape must be there and in the end they all boil down to a 
polis even when they claim to be iiber alles as in the most vulgar of all 
tribal war chants. Dr Gilby’s distinction, then, between society and 
State seems to me to fail in every point essential to his argument. 

I have taken it upon myself to anathemize Dr Gilby from the standpoint 
of Aristotle and this may seem presumptuous. But could anyone imagine 
Aristotle’s comments on what Dr Gilby has to say about the State? On 
page 22 he tells us that in St Thomas’ time: ‘The State was being born . : a 
but on p. 219, at the same period; “The State had not yet appeared with 
its own ponderous personality . . .’ later on the same page it is tottering 
on the verge since: “The State, such as it was, possessed no paramount 
rights . . .’ By p. 226: ‘The State had its own proper character .. .’ and on 
page p. 227: ‘St Thomas held no brief for the State being allowed to 
run out of hand .. .” This is not Aristotelian, it is not Thomist either, 
and what is worse it is confused. Dr Gilby is plainly a political thinker 
imbued with a residue of idealist political thought of a markedly germanic 
cast. His St Thomas although civilised and well mannered, is utterly 
Hegelian. 

In my opinion, then, Dr Gilby has written a mistaken and even a 
perverse book but it is only just to point out that his errors, if errors they 
be, are interesting errors and his book is full of enjoyable things. To 
begin with, if Dr Gilby has given us a scholastic Hegel rather than an 
authentic Thomas, at least he has shown that important issues of law and 
morality can be discussed in a fashion more humane and urbane than 
is usual in that unpleasing tradition. Dr Gilby moreover is a man of 
remarks and good ones at that. His: ‘the range of Eleanor of Aquitaine’s 
influence rivalled that of Queen Victoria centuries later, though she set 
a different tone’ is brilliant, not even Sir Steven Runciman could have 
bettered that. His asides are often illuminating: “There was a sturdiness 
in the life of devotion not easily abashed or haunted by the fear of not 
playing safe with a code’ for instance. The description of the original 
friars as ‘official tramps blessed with pontifical approval’ is delicious and 
Dr Gilby’s fraternal feeling for his Order, at once candid, affectionate 
and very deep, is at times positively moving. To sum up one’s impressions 
of this book is not easy. I am driven to say read it and enjoy it but for 
heaven’s sake don’t believe it. ERIC JOHN 


Philosophical Psychology by J. Donceel, s.1. Pp. 363 (Sheed and Ward) 21s. 
FATHER DONCEEL has set himself the taskjof giving an account of the nature 
of man from a philosophical point of view, by combining scientific facts 
and the findings of recent psychologists with the basic principles of 
Scholastic Metaphysics. The ground covered by this textbook is immense 
and it should stimulate considerably more interest in psychology than 
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the present manuals do. Although the author does not pretend to exhaust 
the subject, as he indicates in the General Introduction, he does effect a 
synthesis of the ‘data of experience, as supplied by the sciences’ (p. 14) 
with the relevant metaphysical principles. This work which culminates 
in a very adequate preliminary investigation of the nature of man, provides 
the student with a good starting point because it indicates not only what 
particular branches of the subject need closer and detailed study in 
theory and in practice (e.g. characterology), but also the pioneering work 
still necessary to make it a coherent subject. The two subjects involved, 
Metaphysics and Psychology, are academically prejudiced by their 
historical contexts which are centuries apart. It will be appreciated that 
their successful amalgamation calls upon all the resources of the 
speculative and practical mind. 

Besides the general bibliography at the end of the book, there is a 
varied selection of readings given at the end of each chapter. 

After the General Introduction which is mainly to give the reader 
the Scholastic concepts and principles on which the work is based, the 
book is divided into five distinct parts which lead progressively into 
each other. 

Part One is entitled “Life in General’. It deals, in three short chapters, 
with the nature and concept of life, and its meaning. The theories of 
Mechanism and Vitalism are refuted and then life is defined by using 
the analogical concept of immanent activity. 

The scope of Part Two is plant and animal life. In chapter four a very 
limited consciousness for sentient living is claimed for animals based on 
their ‘purposive’ behaviour (p. 41). The Yucca-moth and osmia papaveris 
(a kind of bee) are given as examples. Spontaneous behaviour in animals 
is used as evidence against the explanation of their activities solely in 
terms of reflexes. The follies of the messor barbarus (a kind of ant) are 
given as examples to help to show that animals do not have a rational 
faculty. Interesting cases of the learning abilities of animals are also 
considered. 

Part Three, on human sense life, is divided into two sections, one of 
which is an experimental study and the other philosophical. In the intro- 
duction to this part, the author points out the limitations of the experi- 
mental study of man’s psyche according to the method employed. One 
can either start with man’s complex behaviour as a whole and then 
analyse it, or one can start with separate characteristics and then 
synthesize them. The reader is then warned that ‘unfortunately the living 
reality of man’s psychic life is too complicated to be studied as a whole’ 
(p. 77). However, it is not complications which foil the philosopher in 
this subject so much as the radical unintelligibility of an essential con- 
stituent of each person. This constituent is called prime matter in Meta- 
physics and it is the principle which causes all particular individuality. 

In the first section of Part Three, sense knowledge is considered at 
length in chapter six which is followed by two brief chapters on the 
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affective and appetitive functions. Chapter nine is on the cognitive 
faculties and at this point the Scholastic theory of knowledge is introduced. 
The intentional form, which is an old chestnut, is explained, and its 
existence is inferred from the argument that without it there iS no 
explanation of the act of knowledge. Although the intentional form is 
said to be that by which we perceive and not that which we perceive, 
the fact of the formal identity between the object and the mind, which 
is the basis of the theory, is nowhere explicit. St Thomas quoting Aristotle 
expresses it: 

‘Intelligibilis in actu est intellectus in actu’, 
with regard to sense perception, 

‘Sensibilis in actu est sensus in actu.’ 

Also in chapter nine, the identity of ‘P and ‘myself’ is pointed out as 
the characteristic of self-awareness; the identification of this duality 
which is the outcome of self-awareness is expressed variously by ‘I know 
myself, I will myself or I am conscious of myself’ (p. 134). This duality 
arises from the nature of the mind, the ‘I know’ referring to the objective, 
reflective or judging mind and ‘myself’ referring to the subjective, active 
or informing mind. However, it is not emphasised that reflexion is the 
principle of self awareness regardless of whether it is reflexion on one’s 
mental or physical activity. 

The appetitive faculties are well expounded in chapter ten. o 

Part Four is called ‘Human Rational Life’ and is divided into two 
sections which comprise an empirical and philosophical study. The 
former contains three chapters on human intelligence and will, and ‘the 
higher tendencies’. The last mentioned expands the subject of the previous 
chapter (twelve), in the psychological field. Part of chapter eleven, “Human 
Intelligence’ is taken up by a ‘Quantitive Study of Intelligence’. Here the 
Intelligence Quotient is explained at some length and some statistics 
derived from intelligence testing are offered. The value of the Intelligence 
Quotient is not commented on. 

Section II of Part Four is the climax of the book. The basis of the 
philosophy is Scholastic. It is clearly expounded and presented by an 
understanding mind. The intellect and its nature, the will and ‘further 
elucidations of man’s free decisions’ are each treated in separate chapters. 
On p. 223, it is as well to note the redefinition of St Thomas’ ‘reason 
(ratio)’ for the lower aspect ‘understanding’, to fall in line with the moderns. 
‘Intellect’ with a capital ‘I is used to signify this special meaning, while 
‘intellect’ with a little ‘i? is used as a synonym of intelligence. One wonders 
if it would not have been simpler to use ‘reason’ and avoid the theological 
ambiguity of Intellect with a capital ‘T’. 

In chapter sixteen there are five arguments set out to show that the 
will is free. In paragraph (e) of the philosophical argument, the reasoning 
tuns that we are not determined to will things by their rationally attractive 
goodness because they are not perfectly good; and this is so. But, at the 
top of p. 249 it goes on: 
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‘We can say, “This is good but not perfectly good” because we can 
compare every good presented to us with the perfect good.’ 

“We can compare every good presented to us with the perfect good 
because our intellect provides us with the idea of the perfect good,’ 

What does the author mean by ‘the perfect good’? Good is an analogical 
term and is convertible with being. As an analogical term, its meaning is 
defined by the being of the object of which it is predicated. Therefore 
the concept the mind forms of good is neither univocal nor equivocal 
but analogical. But ‘the idea of the perfect good’ is an univocal conception. 

Surely it is because we attribute to God the perfection of what is good 
in things that we can say ‘This is good but not perfectly good’. 

Part Four is concluded by a chapter on the soul. It is perhaps a little 
disappointing. There is no hint of progression into theology at this point 
by reflecting on the intellect as a procession, i.e. as conceiving knowledge 
as a verbum, nor on the will as conceiving love in a certain vital immanent 
motion or impulsion. By thinking on these lines, it is possible to gain 
valuable insights into our true nature which is an image of the Trinity. 

In Part Five, ‘Man as a Person’ is studied empirically and philoso- 
phically. Chapter nineteen, “Personality and its Components’ gives the 
reader some interesting physical phenomena which accompany types of 
personality. Next, psycho-analysis is discussed. Freud’s system, which 
is based on sexual determinism, is rejected because it fails to give an 
adequate account of moral behaviour. Jung’s system on the other hand, 
is briefly and sympathetically outlined. 

Chapter twenty-one, on characterology, brings out the effects of 
environment and heredity on the personality, as well as the effects of 
natural gifts and grace. 

In these last mentioned chapters, terms such as ‘suppression’, 
‘repression’ and ‘sublimation’ are discussed and valued in the light of 
Catholic doctrine. Practical examples are given which show the real 
value of primary and secondary motives and intentions. This is valuable 
because it dispels any tendency towards cynicism which is encouraged 
by popular modern psychology. . 

The primacy of the will over all the other tendencies, and the necessity 
for looking to the conscious actions of man in order to perceive his real 
worth is the underlying theme in this section. Character and temperament 
are seen as the necessarily determining and limiting functions of persons. 
Powerful though they are, they are transcended by the free acts of a will 


in a consciously reflective mind. 
DOM AMBROSE LAMBERT 


Structures et Liberté: Etudes Carmélitaines, 1958. 


Tus book marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of this well-known series 
of studies, in accordance with academic custom, two years after the event. 
It is dedicated to Pére Bruno de Jésus Marie, the moving spirit in the 
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fruitful conversations among theologians, scientists and physicians 
which are the work of the Etudes. 

M. Germain Bazin of the Louvre and M. Etienne de Greeff, a crimino- 
logist are two contributors to the foreword, a good indication of the 
breadth of the essays which follow. The first is one of the most interesting: 
a study of liberty and destiny or the question of freedom and the burden 
of biological inheritance by the Zurich psychiatrist, Szondi. It shews 
how fruitfully the methods of the modern clinic can be used to seek the 
answers to much older questions about ‘Left and right hand’ in 
individuals. The second essay, Le Voeu et le Destin, is not without its 
use; but it does appear to illustrate a French tendency to build up 
philosophy around the exegesis of an individual and sometimes untypical 
book. Equally a matter of excessive exegesis is the Molinist Thomist 
controversy, which is discussed by P. Philippe de la Trinité; at any rate 
it would really appear that the distinction ‘sufficient-efficient’ is not a 
scientific one, as Pére Philippe points out. Whether his thesis that the 
futurible sin is an impossibility is another matter. One is bound to think, 
however, that this entire discussion has gone on so interminably because 
Molinists did not know, and Thomists were unclear in expressing the 
difference between motio and motus, and the proper relationship of 
‘first’? to “second’ causes. 

Then follow three essays on indetermination in physics apd biology; 
the latter are particularly welcome, as, contrary to all one might expect, 
English biologists are very reluctant to discuss the data their science 
might be thought to provide for the philosopher. Further essays carry 
the theme through a number of fields of knowledge and culture. 

The entire book forms, as it were, an interesting conversation piece 
upon the current complex of ideas around the words ‘structure’, and 
‘liberty’. In this lies its strength and its weakness. We are brought up 
against a host of problems whose relationship to one another is more 
verbal and personal than real and intrinsic. This sort of discussion can 
be interesting, and can stimulate thought. But at the same time it must 
be recognised that the confusion of media and levels of intelligibility, 
of science and opinion, will both exasperate the logical analyst and warn 
the classical philosopher that here is a book of problems, not of answers. 

I. T. HALE 


Further Paradoxes by Henri De Lubac, s.3. Pp. x + 128 (Longmans) 15s.. 


FR De Lusac is certainly someone whose thought and opinions are: 
important, not only because he prompts us as to what we should think; 
in particular cases but also because, whatever the subject he happens to: 
be engaged on, he invariably gives us a practical lesson in how to think, 
This book, then, which is an unadorned (it lacks both chapter headings: 
and references) collection of his ‘pensées’ is not only, as the publisher: 
puts it, “an example of the French intellectual tradition at its humblest! 
and bravest,’ but also a first class object lesson in Christian prudence. 
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‘Since’, as Fr De Lubac says, ‘the synthesis of the world has not been 
made’, and, ‘paradox is the reverse view of what would be synthesis,’ he 
shows us thought, that is to say his thoughts, as reflective, intuitive, self- 
correcting and seeking that mental balance which proves itself adaptable 
to the requirements of every situation as it arises. A few lines are given 
to each of a wide variety of topics, such as the intellectual life, prayer, 
living faith, charity and social work, Christianity and history, and man’s 
position with regard to pain and suffering, true sincerity, true happiness, 
etc. His animadversions are not superficial although they may sometimes 
look ‘smart’; on the contrary, they may give one, even if only for a 
moment, a glimpse of the harmony possible in tensions which may 
previously have led only to muddle. 

These ‘pensées’, then, range in length from one line to fifty, and since 
no one of them can adequately represent any of the others, a somewhat 
arbitrary selection must suffice to show ‘the kind of thing’, e.g. ‘He who 
wants to have solutions for everything must give up reflexion so as to 
have them ready made. But in that case they will not really be solutions 
for anything.’ ‘Sincerity is like happiness and perhaps like beauty: we 
only find it by not looking for it. We are only sincere when we are not 
thinking about it.’ ‘All things are corrupted by desire of success. You 
want to “bring it off”, show results, have an effect on opinion, count 
for something . . . And you get impatient, and disdain action that is 
hidden, and gradually you assume, with the world’s methods, the spirit 
of the world. And you end by making a little noise — which goes with the 
wind’. ‘All suffering is unique — and all suffering is common. I have to 
be reminded of the latter truth when I am suffering myself — and of the 
former when I see others suffering.’ “Spiritual corpses stay dried up longer 
than temporal corpses before decomposing but they are none the less 
corpses.’ 

Perhaps Fr De Lubac was too modest to number his paragraphs, but 
some such distinction of them would have helped his readers to remember 
the whereabouts of their preferences — at least in the reviewer’s case. 
No doubt something of the thrust of the remarks is lost in translation 


but still the English reads well and conveys their sense admirably. 
DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


Riches Despised by Conrad Peplar, 0.P. (Blackfriars). 

THE title of this book states that it is a study of the ‘roots of religion’ 
and the first half of the book sets out to expose those roots for the layman. 
The author states clearly the dilemma facing those who wish to live as 
Christians in the modern world and the conditions necessary for the 
Christian life, explaining the interaction of grace and nature and defining 
these terms for his purpose in lucid and untechnical language. This is 
followed by an analysis of the nature of sacramental gifts and their action 
on human nature, and the important point is made that these gifts are 
in themselves sufficient for holiness. 
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The possible connexions between pre-Christian religions and 
Christianity are then discussed, but not in detail, followed by the nature 
of Catholic practice and the Mass. The author maintains that all religions 
can only be understood by ‘peasants’, ie. those who are brought up 
with and live in close contact with nature, the seasons and the land. For 
others the contact is difficult and for its loss he makes some suggestions. 
However, he does not appear to find any of them entirely satisfactory. 

It is difficult to see if the author is writing as a priest or as a social 
reformer. On p. 148 he says that “We are no longer seeking to save souls, 
but to save men, men of the twentieth century’. He concludes that ‘the 
Christian religion cannot exist normally and as an integral part of society 
in the artificiality of modern civilisation . . .’ If he is speaking as a priest 
he has already given the solution to his problem at the end of the first 
part of the book. The social reforms would seem to be entirely irrelevant, 
the gifts from God of grace and the sacraments are sufficient under all 
circumstances and the author himself concludes on p. 97 that ‘no change 
in our attitude can be anything but an intellectual artificial change of 
ideas, unless we are willing to sacrifice to the death with Christ, and to 
sacrifice ourselves . . . Every attempt at a solution of the problem is 
doomed to failure unless it begins here.’ MOIRA CROME 


Mediatress of All Graces by Michael O’Carroll, c.s.sp. Pp. 398 (Golden 
Eagle Books) 21s. 


‘I HAVE not aimed at a doctrinal treatise nor on the other hand merely 
at a work of devotion but at something intermediate.’ Since the author 
has not limited himself to either extreme, he has been able to offer the 
reader a whole wealth of information about our Lady not necessarily 
confined to the title of this book. Of the twenty-seven Chapters the first 
twelve are a preamble. Chapters xiii and xiv discuss the actual doctrine 
of our Lady as Mediatress and Coredemptrix. The remaining half 
develops other titles attributed to our Lady, ending with an absorbing 
account of the more remarkable manifestations of the supernatural, 
including less well-known phenomena like the bleeding tears of the 
Madonna of Gyor. 

Although it is perhaps a little disappointing that a more theological 
exposition of the title Mediatress of all Graces has not been given, there 
are however in the other twenty-five chapters some very interesting 
observations. 

Fr O’Carroll’s ideas on feminism and our Lady are fascinating. He 
ingeniously remarks that ‘the modern revival of devotion to our Lady 
has coincided broadly with the success of the Feminist movement’, and 
‘if we cannot with complete certainty attribute to our Lady a desire to 
further feminism we may at least believe that she did not wish the move- 
ment to lack appropriate inspiration’. According to this thesis, feminist 
enthusiasts have looked towards St Thérése for the appropriate in- 
spiration ; and surely it is something more than a merely natural 
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coincidence that ‘her (St Thérése’s) glorification in the Church coincided 
almost year by year with the final long-delayed success of the Suffragette 
movement. In 1919 her cause was introduced in Rome: in that year 
women in England were given the vote.’ It is perhaps a stroke of insight 
that many readers may have failed to make. However, Rome has not 
been unaware of this for, we read, although ‘the Pope has never explicitly 
associated his views of feminism with the Great Marian acts of his 
pontificate, yet the background is there and it is illuminating’. It is indeed. 
One can only hope that this may never reach the ears of the cynics. 

The foregoing observation is one of several interesting ‘apercus’. 
We must however inspect chapters xiii and xiv more carefully since they 
are at the centre of this work. 

It is feared by the more cautious, that a definition of our Lady as 
Coredemptrix will offend non-Catholic ears. Protestant divines will point 
to the passage in St Paul’s Epistle to Timothy ‘There is but one God and 
one mediator between God and man, Christ Jesus.’ The author’s first 
answer to this textual difficulty is, he admits, unsatisfactory to Protestant 
divines. “There must’, he writes ‘be some explanation of the text con- 
sonant with Catholic theory, since so many eminent Catholic theologians 
defend this theory and Popes, papal legates and highly placed prelates 
keep affirming it.’ This argument is then supported by an impressive 
number of quotations from papal encyclicals covering the last hundred 
years. Protestants however are not to be expected to revere papal pro- 
nouncements in quite the same way as we do, and one is glad for their 
sake, that some very apposite quotations are given from the early fathers 
especially St Justin Martyr and St Iraeneus. The early church had worked 
out the theology of the New Eve beautifully, which particularly appealed 
to Newman, who despite his farseeing cautiousness did not hesitate to 
see Mary as our Coredemptrix. 

To-day one has the impression that this doctrine is being used to force 
an issue about which there is no quarrel. Inevitably while theologians still 
speculate about the exact terminology there will be some confusion. But 
the confusion can only be dispelled by a clear theologica] exposition 
such as Canon Smith has given us in his book Mary’s part in our 
Redemption. Until the theology of our Lady as Coredemptrix has been 


clarified any further intermediate reflexions will only add to the confu sion. 
DOM STEPHEN BOYCE 


Autobiography of a Saint. Thérése of Lisieux. Translated by Ronald 
Knox. Pp. 320 (Harvill Press) 215. 

PROBABLY no book of recent times has been as eagerly awaited as the 
authentic autobiography of St Thérése of Lisieux. The French edition 
appeared some time ago and now we have an English translation, the last 
work of the late Mgr Ronald Knox. It will not be necessary to say any- 
thing here about the Saint herself; already more has been written about 
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her than almost any saint. But now we have for the first time the auto- 
biography almost exactly as it was written. The emended edition of Mother 
Agnes of Jesus is known throughout the world and there is no further 
need to go into the rights and wrongs of the affair. Although it should be 
remembered that the Saint told her sister to emend, alter and add just 
exactly as she saw fit. To-day there is no longer any need to worry about 
what people may misinterpret in certain expressions or stories found 
here; the Congregation of Rites, using the original MSS., has declared 
Thérése a saint, and in order to learn the Saint’s message to us we must 
know as accurately as possible exactly what she said and wrote. 

Although this a translation of the original manuscripts it should be 
pointed out that there were many great difficulties to be overcome before 
such. an edition could be produced. Practically all the emendations, 
amounting to some 7,000 in number, were made on the original MS. by 
means of erasures and additions. Which made the work of deciphering 
the original sometimes almost impossible. The maximum accuracy has 
been achieved by comparing the autograph pages and their photographs, 
and by examining them microscopically with the help of ultra-violet and 
ultra-red rays. We now have an edition as close to the original as it is 
possible to get. 

Those who have read the Romanes Lectures of 1957 will appreciate 
what a translation by Mgr Knox involves. Perhaps a word Of warning 
ought to be put in for those who have not. This is, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a free translation. It is by no means a literal rendering of the 
Saint’s words. Rather is it an attempt to recapture every innuendo, the 
spirit and meaning behind every phrase, of what the saint intended to 
say. The result is most attractive. In an easy, natural style, which reads 
not at all like a translation, Mgr Knox has given us a document clearly 
written by a girl, quite young, certainly unsophisticated, and very human. 
In a thousand little touches and turns of phrase he has recaptured that 
sense of intimacy and naivety which is bound to characterize such 
a work. Gone is that over sweet, rather stultifying sense of piety 
which tended to cloy rather than improve the emended edition. We 
now have a most gripping story, which must surely be readable even by 
those who found the version of Mother Agnes of Jesus too sentimental 
for their taste. And, too, it helps us to realize even more the justice of | 
the Saint’s claim to be a little, ordinary saint. This is truly the story of a 
girl, a real person, in search of God. DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


Matthew Paris by R. Vaughan. Pp. xii + 288 (C.U.P.) 42s. 

No apology was needed for a new book on Matthew Paris. The doyen ' 
of a distinguished school of historical writers from the abbey of St Alban) 
and the father in spite of himself of the Whig interpretation of history, , 
it is only surprising that Matthew has had to wait until the middle of the: 
twentieth century for the extended and minute study which Mr Vaughan 
has devoted to him. Mr Vaughan has already made Matthew very much | 
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his subject by a brilliant paper in the Transactions of the C. ambridge 
Bibliographical Society. Now he has given us a sizeable and first-rate 
book on his ‘subject’ which, if we may borrow the art historian’s jargon, 
ought to earn him the title of ‘the master of Matthew Paris’. 

_ Mr Vaughan’s approach is severely scholarly. Like a good scholar he 
is immune from intuitive insights into Matthew’s mind and if he thinks 
he has privileged access to Matthew’s world he very sensibly keeps it to 
himself. The evidence simply will not allow an intimate biography; we 
are ignorant of even the time and country of Matthew’s birth, we know 
hardly anything of his life other than that he plainly suffered from what 
Dr Johnson called ‘itching digits’ and wrote a good deal; our knowledge 
of what kind of man he was is entirely dependent on the contents of 
these writings, which are mainly historical or hagiographical and aimed 
at a small cénacle, highly specialised at once in its interests and its 
prejudices. In other words Matthew cannot be approached rationally by 
any other way than that used by Mr Vaughan, through the MSS. The 
central portion of Mr Vaughan’s book, then, is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the canon of Matthew’s writings. Partly using his earlier work 
on Matthew’s handwriting, he has convincingly increased the number of 
MSS. which can be attributed to Matthew as either his composition, 
his autograph or his transcription, and in consequence we can now see 
Matthew and his interests in a fullness not before possible. Mr Vaughan 
has not however confined himself to technical problems but, firmly 
basing himself on his MSS. investigations, he has discussed Matthew 
Paris as monk, historical writer, hagiographer, artist, in his attitudes, 
prejudices and his considerable talents. The picture which he composes, 
although at every point incomplete, is remarkably full. Mr Vaughan has 
given us, if not the whole Matthew (and no one is ever likely to be able 
to do that) then quite a lot of him. There is Matthew Paris the monk 
whose favourite poet was Ovid, who also liked Horace but Virgil not at 
all, who had a taste for the occult and was not averse from fortune- 
telling, who was a gifted raconteur whose prodigious store of malicious 
stories about the contemporary great have earned him a permanent 
audience not confined to scholars, who, like a cultivated and fashionable 
abbé in eighteenth-century France, had his circle of aristocratic ladies. 
Mr Vaughan has been able to show from the strictest of MSS. studies 
that ‘Matthew ran a kind of circulating library among his aristocratic 
friends — all of whom were apparently women — which specialized in 
illustrated vernacular hagiology.’ These details, external perhaps but none 
the less significant, in turn illuminate the writings. Mr Vaughan is able 
to point out what is obvious but has been little noticed: that Matthew 
neither is nor thought of himself as a historian. Matthew was not interested 
much in the remoter past and then only for special purposes, he loved 
however the events and personalities of the time and he recorded 
them on a grand scale. Being the kind of man he was, cloistered in the 
most fashionable abbey in England, he met, talked with and listened to 
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the establishment of his day. Matthew knew the king and, what is more 
important, the king knew him. Everyone talked freely to Matthew. That 
was the source of the strength of his chronicling, but Mr Vaughan also 
suggests it was something of a weakness too. He thinks that many of the 
magnates of the day knew quite well what Matthew was at and their 
conversations and the resulting chronicling have something of the quality, 
and perhaps also the dishonesty, of a modern politician’s press conference. 
Mr Vaughan deals very well indeed with Matthew’s prejudices and 
their bearing. Everyone knows that Matthew is full of anti-papal tittle- 
tattle and some have sought to generalize this into a premature 
protestantism. Mr Vaughan will have none of this because this kind of 
generalization is utterly foreign to Matthew. He had no capacity for 
abstract thinking at all, for the most part he is insouciant of the doctrinal 
and dogmatic import of what he is doing; so far as he had thought about 
dogma at all, his papalism was orthodox and respectable. It was ‘not 
the papacy Matthew was against — indeed the papacy was an excellent 
institution for putting Greeks in their place — it was just that he didn’t 
like popes. Indeed Matthew’s political attitude, both in secular and in 
ecclesiastical politics, is rooted in an unthinking dislike for authority 
and an unreasoning feeling for the rights of the establishment against 
central power of any kind. Mr Vaughan has a very good account of 
Matthew’s relation to Henry II, with its combination of toadfing to the 
king’s face and malicious reportage behind his back. A Matthew Paris 
redivivus, one feels, could slip easily into the editorial chair of Punch. 
Mr Vaughan has also an important chapter on Matthew as artist. He 
has argued for attributing far more miniatures in illuminated MSS. from 
St Albans to Matthew than scholars have hitherto been prepared to do. 
I do not think there is much doubt that Mr Vaughan has a good deal of 
right on his side. At any rate his combination of stylistic analysis and 
paleographical argument will take a great deal of combating. It is never- 
theless possible to feel that Mr Vaughan is occasionally more confident 
than he ought to be. He rejects one of the miniatures in a Cambridge MS. 
from the Paris canon because ‘the elaborate and minute detail is wholly 
unlike Matthew’s rapid, deft strokes’— this on page 222, but on p. 228 
he writes ‘Minute details such as the nails in the horses’ hoofs and the 
spurs are meticulously drawn in’. And page 233 ‘Above all else, however, 
Matthew the artist is a careful observer, and his drawings are unusually 
accurate in the rendering of details’. This is probably no more than a 
clumsiness of expression, and in every disputed point, Mr Vaughan’s 
careful judgement together with his obvious lengthy examination of 
every piece of drawing or writing with the remotest connexion with 
Matthew commands confidence. | 
In some ways Mr Vaughan’s book is controversial and he has crossed 
swords with so redoubtable an opponent as Sir Maurice Powicke. It is 
equally a tribute to Mr Vaughan that as he generally manages to convince 
us that he is right and his opponents are wrong his controversial manners 
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are above reproach. One almost wouldn’t mind being put in the wrong 
by Mr Vaughan. I hope it will be obvious that Matthew Paris is both 
very good and rather important. ERIC JOHN 


Life in Medieval France by Joan Evans. Revised and newly illustrated 
edition, 1957 (Phaidon Press) 325. 6d. 


Tuts book, illustrated by six delightful colour plates and ninety-one 
black and white photographs, evokes from the ashes of the past the 
image of medieval France. There is little need to insist on the author’s 
learning or her choice of the illustrations. They should do much to dispell 
the impression which of course no one believes but many, perhaps most 
of us, feel subconsciously that the men and women of the middle ages 
were somehow not of the same nature as ourselves. Even not quite real 
lay figures of illumination and stained glass window. Nevertheless this 
book brings home to us that although they were not romantic figures of 
pre-raphaelite quality but for the most part of the earth earthy, they 
could be and in one aspect were romantic. Ideals were romantic and the 
external scene flaunted above all crudities and squalor a brilliant pageantry. 
And, as Dr Evans shows, the head, if not the heart, of this medieval 
culture was France. 

The life of feudal nobleman, bourgeois, illuminated by the instructions 
composed by the Menagier de Paris for his child wife, of peasant, cloister 
and university, in particular of Paris the first and the greatest, is revived 
for us with its detail supported by a wealth of contemporary quotation. 
And the far-flung lines of external communication followed by crusader, 
pilgrim and trader, though the writer does not tell us of the Bishop from 
China who met Edward I in Guienne and gave him Communion — no 
one realized that he was in fact a Nestorian — bring home to us that 
medieval society was surprisingly mobile despite the difficulties and 
dangers of travel. 

The least satisfactory aspect of Dr Evans’ book is her treatment of 
the religion which determined and inspired the culture she describes so 
admirably. It strikes the reviewer as too external even superficial. “An 
ordinary week-day’— she is speaking of the Canons’ liturgical duties — 
‘had five offices or “‘canonical hours’’: matins, lauds, mass, vespers and 
compline. On Sundays there were nine: and others were added for the 
greater feasts’ (p. 65). No one acquainted with the Missal and the Divine 
Office could have written this. Members of Chapters did not, at any 
rate as such, have a cure of souls. ‘In spite of his mystic and ascetic piety’ 
St Bernard ‘kept the saving common sense of the Frenchman.’ The 
implied assumption that mysticism and asceticism are opposed to common 
sense betrays unintelligence of the religion which was the heart of medieval 
France. Nor is the dictum improved by the note intended for exempli- 
fication. ‘In spite of his devotion to the Virgin he firmly withstood the 
attempt to popularize the idea of the Immaculate Conception.’ After 
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this it is hardly surprising that we are told ‘of the encyclopedic work of 
the great Dominican Doctors Albertus and Aquinas’ (p. I10) as though 
St Thomas shared his master’s wide range of scientific interests. Nor 
did Roger Bacon belong to a later generation than St Thomas, was in 
fact a contemporary of Duns Scotus (p. 114). St Dominic was never a 
Premonstratensian (p. 69). Coronation was not regarded as an eighth 
sacrament (p. 9). Though Clement V was King Philip’s jackal, his 
successors at Avignon were by no means captives of the French monarchy 
(p. 14). Though St Bernard and many other monks were disposed to 
believe it, it was never taught that ‘the cloister was the only place where 
a holy life could be led’ (p. 66). Though the Middle Ages carried to the 
extreme and extended to the Mass, the allegorical interpretation of 
scripture, ‘mystical allegory’ was no medieval innovation. It can be 
found in the earliest Fathers and indeed the New Testament, and was 
an inheritance from Jewish theology. 

It is a pity that a picture of medieval France so colourful, vital and 
well documented should be marred by failure to understand the central 
spirituality of the Catholic Church, indestructible even by such abuses 
of Papal authority as the bloody persecution of heretics, the sanction 
and use of torture, the Albigensian crusade, the hideous suffering inflicted 
upon the innocent Templars. 1228 (p. 85) is a misprint for 1128. 

E. I. WATKIN 


The Story of the Catholic Church in the Isle of Man by W. S. Dempsey. 
Pp. 186 (Birchley Hall Press) 15s. 


FATHER Dempsey was for some years parish priest of St Patrick’s, Peel, 
and he has retained a deep affection for the Isle of Man and its people. 
Prompted by this admirable motive he has written a history of the island 
and its relations with the Church. Unfortunately piety and affection are 
not enough for writing a history book, some learning and wide reading is 
also required and Father Dempsey has neither an acquaintance with the 
elements of scholarly method nor an adequate knowledge of the relevant 
books. His claim that he has set his story ‘against the larger tapestry of 
European history’ verges on the presumptuous. Father Dempsey has no 
sense of the historian’s limitations, of the many occasions when scholar- 
ship and sense impose doubts and question marks. He gives us, for 
instance, an account of St Patrick’s career which is quite shockingly 
precise in dates and details and includes an account of a visit Patrick 
paid to the Isle of Man for which the evidence is supplied by Father 
Dempsey’s imagination. There are also some very bad blunders. On p. 
51 Father Dempsey is plainly not well informed on the events leading 
up to the synod of Whitby. The following extraordinary passage occurs 
on p. 15: 
“There (at Tours in St Martin’s day) the community life had been 
adapted by St Martin to the Roman genius for order and organization, 
and fashioned into an efficient instrument for Catholic action. The 
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cenobites were essentially contemplative; they retired from the world 

because they despised it. The monks of the West sought to sanctify 

not only themselves, but the world around them. In that sense they 
were more truly apostolic.’ 

An earlier passage shows that Father Dempsey writes cenobitic when 
he means eremetical. It is plain that Father Dempsey has a less than 
perfect knowledge of early monastic history and the contemplative life 
in general. Father Dempsey thinks (p. 61) that one of king Harold’s 
first acts as king in 1066 ‘was to depose his brother Tostig from the 
earldom of Northumbria’. On p. 118 we are told that Cranmer invented 
the theory of the divine right of kings. Father Dempsey observes super- 
ciliously on p. 89 that ‘The question of episcopal elections is one that 
frequently misleads and confuses non-Catholic historians’. He himself 
is quite mistaken on this very point. He thinks that after the investiture 
contest bishops were invested by the pope (p. 73), and that from the earliest 
times popes delegated their authority to elect bishops to the local faithful, 
reserving however, ‘the right of confirming their choice’ (p. 89). 

On p. 117 Father Dempsey renders ‘Ut in regno sumus sicut anima in 
corpore et sol in mundo’ as ‘We are to the kingdom what the soul is to 
the body, and the sun to the sky’. This will hardly do. On p. 133 Father 
Dempsey seems to think that the Scots do not speak English and he is 
unaware that the established church in Scotland is presbyterian. 

This, then, is the kind of book which gives scandal to non-Catholics 
whilst it misinforms and misleads the faithful. Under the circumstances 
a reviewer has the obligation to censure where there is little or nothing 
to praise. 


A History of the Benedictine Nuns of Dunkirk. Pp. xvii -- 209 (Burns 
Oates) 21s. 

ALTHOUGH it is not true to say that English Catholicism during the 
recusant period was preserved entirely by the devotion of a handful of 
catholic landed gentle families, nevertheless these few families played a 
great part in the maintainence of the catholic religion in this country. 
They alone, for instance, could endow and populate ‘English’ religious 
houses on foreign soil. The benedictine nunnery founded at Dunkirk in 
the mid-seventeenth century (when Dunkirk was temporarily an English 
possession), transferred to Hammersmith after the French Revolution 
and now settled, we may hope permanently, at Teignmouth, is one of the 
most distinguished contributions made by the recusant gentry during 
the penal period. This community has now published its history and a 
most agreeable book has resulted. 

The history of these ladies, for the most part noble as well as pious, has 
been written with affection, piety, sense and candour. We are given no 
raptures but plain facts left to speak for themselves. The nuns were very 
much of the establishment, two of the earliest were natural children of 
Charles II. They moved easily in the society of kings and queens, like 

most of their class they were hard headed in financial matters as the 
account of their business methods shows. Most of them came from 
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Jacobite families, which did not prevent the lady abbess Caryll from 
soliciting Marlborough, with whom she had interest, for a place on the 
staff for her niece’s husband. The lady abbess Prujean rejected the honour- 
able Mr Molyneux in order to enter the abbey but she first prudently 
introduced him to her cousin, whom he subsequently married. It was 
Mrs Molyneux who received the nuns on their exile from France during 
the revolution. Nor are touches of a rather delicious snobbery wanting; 
‘His Majesty King William IV sent to the community a haunch of venison, 
and again a game pie from Brighton, which all thought particularly kind 
as Lady Bedingfield was not then at Court and it was therefore not sent 
out of compliment to her.’ Whatever their social connexions however 
there is no question of the devotion and courage of these nuns. Not 
only did they maintain their Rule strictly for a hundred and fifty years 
on French soil in straitened circumstances but when the Revolution came, 
although imprisoned and in danger of death, their faith and their courage 
never deserted them. The story of the preservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from desecration at this time is likely to be often told. I liked too 
the touching story of the formidable Dame Winifred who, when the nuns 
were imprisoned, seeing that their guard was a mere boy confiscated his 
musket before he did himself or anyone else some mischief. The nun 
remarked at the ripe age of ninety: “They talk of St Joseph being such a 
great saint, and giving you all you want, and I have prayed to hit for the 
last thirty years for a happy death, and not got it yet’. 

Apart from personal details some light is cast on recusant history in 
general. The decline of vocations in the eighteenth century coinciding 
with the degeneration of persecution into inconvenience is interesting. 
The nuns maintained a school for catholic English girls of the upper 
classes and we get an occasional glimpse into the kind of cultivation 
which prevailed in the convent. In 1763, for instance, the then abbess 
celebrated her jubilee and the community presented her with a poem 
which is an excellent example of minor augustan complimentary versify- 
ing. The close relations obtaining between the benedictine nuns and the 
Jesuit fathers, although not unexpected — after all many of the nuns 
were sisters of Jesuit priests — is interestingly documented. The book is 
full of details of interest to the recusant historian. 

It is not very clear how the book was written or from what materials. 
Most of it apparently is based on a MS. prepared by Dom Adam Hastings 
about sixty years ago, the rest is culled from ‘diaries’. It is obvious that 
contemporary materials and letters survive at Teignmouth in some form 
and it would be interesting to know how much and just what there is. 
The book, as it stands now, gives almost no information on the sources 
used which is a pity. There are occasional errors. King Alfred did not 
found the university of Oxford; it was Edmund not 4thelstan who 
received the exiles from St Bertin’s in 944, nor were the exiles strictly 
speaking monks at all. This is, however, a pleasantly written book, a 
quite fascinating narrative. It would serve, I should think, as good an 
illustration of what St Benedict meant by stability as one could find. 

ERIC JOHN 
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